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Advisory Council Reports 


T the end of 1959 the two ad- 
A visory councils created by the 
1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act submitted their reports 
to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and to Congress. 
The Advisory Council on Public As- 
sistance had been directed to review 
the status of the public assistance 
program, particularly in relation to 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance, the fiscal capacities of the 
States and the Federal Government, 
and any other factors affecting the 
Federal and State shares in the 
program. 

The Advisory Council on Child Wel- 
fare Services was established to make 
recommendations and advise the 
Secretary on implementing the child 
welfare provisions in the 1958 legisla- 
tion. The findings and recommenda- 
tions of the two councils will be pre- 
sented in the February BULLETIN. 


Program Operations 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of October under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program amounted to $835.3 million 
and were going to about 13.6 million 
persons. The totals represent in- 
creases of $144.4 million in monthly 
amount and 1.2 million in number 
from those a year earlier; the per- 
centage increases were 21 percent 
and 10 percent. The sharper advance 
in the amount of monthly benefits 
reflected the higher benefit rates pro- 
vided by the 1958 amendments. The 
number of disabled-worker benefici- 
aries increased 36 percent during the 
year; among persons receiving the 
other types of benefits the rise ranged 
from 14 percent for parent benefi- 
Ciaries to 6 percent for young widows 
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who were receiving mother’s benefits. 

About 10.9 million men aged 65 or 
over and women aged 62 or over were 
receiving monthly benefits — about 
900,000 more than in October 1958. 
Their monthly benefits totaled $702.3 
million, compared with $587.8 million 
a year earlier. Retired workers made 
up 68 percent of all aged benefici- 
aries; their average monthly benefit 
of $72.64 was $6.39 higher than that 
in October 1958. Persons receiving 
wife’s or husband’s benefits repre- 
sented 19 percent of the aged group; 
those receiving widow’s or widower’s 
benefits, almost 13 percent; and those 
receiving parent’s benefits, less than 
half of 1 percent. 

About 1,494,000 orphaned children, 
243,000 children of retired-worker 


beneficiaries, and 71,000 children of 
disabled-worker beneficiaries were 
receiving monthly child’s benefits at 
the end of October (including child’s 
benefits being paid to disabled per- 
sons aged 18 or over whose disability 
began before age 18). Wives (under 
age 65 with child beneficiaries in 
their care) of 105,000 retired-worker 
and 27,000 disabled-worker benefici- 
aries and 374,000 mothers of or- 
phaned child beneficiaries also were 
receiving monthly benefits. Monthly 
disability insurance benefits were be- 
ing paid to 318,000 disabled workers 
aged 50-64 at an average monthly 
rate of $88.87; the average payment 
in October 1958 was $6.90 less. 
Monthly benefits awarded in Octo- 
ber numbered 188,000, about the same 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


(cases) 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance (State programs) : 


Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


1 Comparable data not available. 


October September October 
1959 1959 1958 
13,576 13,486 12,328 
$835.3 $828.5 $690.9 
$72.64 $72.53 $66.25 
$82.04 $81.18 $74.24 
2,401 2,404 2,458 
2,918 2,918 2,792 

109 109 110 
347 344 323 
403 393 386 
$65.64 $64.85 $63.34 
28.71 28.60 27.85 
69.05 69.00 67.58 
64.12 63.71 61.80 
70.97 69.66 64.17 
1,197 936 1,246 
1,050 1,097 1,524 
$136.9 $141.8 $206.0 
$30.81 $30.49 (*) 











as in September but 32,000 more than 
in October 1958. October was the 
sixty-second consecutive month in 
which more than 100,000 monthly 
benefits were awarded; the number 
has averaged almost 180,000 a month. 
Awards of lump-sum death payments 
totaled $13.8 million in October. 
These lump-sum payments were 
based on the earnings records of 
65,500 deceased workers; the average 
payment per worker was $210.42, a 
new high. 


@ The sizable increase in the num- 
ber of persons receiving general as- 
sistance, reflecting the continuing 
impact of the strike in the steel in- 
dustry, highlighted changes in public 
assistance caseloads in October. 
About 40,000 or 3.7 percent more per- 
sons were on the general assistance 
rolls than in September, and the 
number of cases rose 10,000 or 2.6 
percent. For each of the four special 
types of public assistance, the change 
in number of recipients was relatively 
small—less than 1.0 percent. Al- 
though 1,900 more children received 
aid to dependent children in October 
than in September, most of the in- 
crease was Offset by a decline in the 
number of needy adult relatives. 
The October rise in general assist- 
ance, like those in the 2 preceding 
months, was centered largely in steel- 
producing States and in States hav- 
ing industries primarily dependent on 
steel. Increases in the number of 
recipients were 18,000 in Indiana, 


14,000 in Pennsylvania, 7,000 in Ohio, 
and 6,000 in Minnesota. For the 
special types of public assistance, 
changes in State caseloads were, in 
general, relatively small. Pennsyl- 
vania, with about a third of the steel 
strikers, reported the largest rise 
(3,300) in the number of recipients 
of aid to dependent children. The 
increases of 1,100 in the number of 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren in New Jersey and of 260 in the 
number receiving aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled in Wis- 
consin were attributable to recent 
policy liberalizations. 

For the five programs combined, 
total assistance expenditures, includ- 
ing vendor payments for medical 
care, rose $3.3 million to $308.0 mil- 
lion in October. The largest increase 
—$1.7 million—occurred in old-age 
assistance; 35 States reported in- 
creases. Expenditures for general as- 
sistance, exclusive of vendor pay- 
ments for medical care, rose $1.2 mil- 
lion. Aid to the blind, with a very 
small decrease, was the only program 
in which payments declined. 

The average payment per recipient 
in the country as a whole rose 79 
cents in old-age assistance and by 
lesser amounts in aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
Among the States, some of the largest 
changes in average payments were 
attributable to fluctuations in vendor 
payments for medical care. When 
California initiated vendor payments 





in behalf of recipients of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, the 
average payment rose $5. 

A few noticeable increases in aver- 
age payments resulted from changes 
in State policies. In New Hampshire 
the average payment rose $3-$6 in 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled because of an in- 
crease of $1 a day in payment rates 
for the 1,700 recipients in nursing 
homes. Texas raised by $1 its maxi- 
mums on individual monthly pay- 
ments under the same three pro- 
grams, and the average payment in- 
creased about $1 in each program. 

The average payments in Alabama 
rose roughly $2-$3 per recipient in 
each of the four special types of as- 
sistance, reflecting increases in the 
percentage of budget deficit met by 
assistance payments. Kentucky also 
began meeting a higher proportion of 
the budget deficit of recipients of old- 
age assistance; the average payment 
increased about $2. Alaska’s increase 
of $1 per recipient of aid to depend- 
ent children resulted from a $10 in- 
crease in the maximum payment to 
families including an eligible adult 
and two or more children. 

Nationally, the average payment 
per general assistance case rose $1.31 
in October, reflecting, in part, an in- 
crease in the average number of per- 
sons per case. State changes in aver- 
age payments per case ranged from 
a decrease of $3 in Alaska to an in- 
crease of $11 in Minnesota. 





Ose” 
Civilian labor force,’ * total (in thousands)........................ 70,103 
OT ee ee ee rer een Tere Sree A ce Myer ar 66,831 
ee ai Neds cs wivlid e's Sah 8K $508 reer ee ee ee 3,272 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
SNR DE GI aN Cc ad sha as atin 5,55 ek aid. Reber ee $381.9 
WWEBl ORG BSRIATY GIBDUPSCTNCNRES. ... . oo es csc ers smmsyee on 259.0 
Proprietors’ income ......... As og cote ie OV oe a ae 44.9 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income.......... 48.8 
Social insurance and related payments......................... 21.7 
I I a ted UN Sahn era Ae 3.2 
EB ee Ry Oana ser ene am ne ea ee ee 12.6 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance..... Reet ens 8.4 
Consumer price index, * all items (1947-49 = 100)............... 125.5 
RE UN icc, A Ek ein 0 indi CDRS DHAKA AR De Te 118.4 
INI i CL Se, os CME alid eR ee Recent ena 152.5 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that per- 
sonal income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
2 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 





September October Calendar year 
1959 1958 1958 1957 
69,577 69,111 68,647 67,946 
66,347 65,306 63,966 65,011 

3,230 3,805 4,681 2,936 
$380.9 $364.3 $359.0 $350.6 
259.2 242.1 239.4 238.5 
44.4 47.4 46.6 44.5 

48.5 45.2 44.7 43.4 
21.5 21.7 20.4 16.2 
3.1 3.1 3.0 2.8 
12.6 11.9 12.0 11.8 
8.4 tek 7.0. 6.7 
125.2 123.7 123.5 120.2 
118.7 119.7 120.3 115.6 
152.2 146.7 144.6 138.1 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Income-Loss Protection Against Short-Term 
Sickness: 1948-58 


Cash sickness benefits paid under public and private auspices 
in the United States hit the $2-billion figure in 1958—the tenth 
successive year of increases since 1948, when the Social Security 
Administration began its annual series on income-loss pro- 


tection from short-term sickness. 


Data for the 10-year period, 


along with methodology and sources, are summarized in the 


following article. 


covered by cash sickness bene- 

fits paid through public and 
voluntary arrangements in the United 
States showed one of the largest ad- 
vances of the decade in 1958. The 
estimated $2,064 million paid out 
through government and nongovern- 
ment disability insurance and formal 
paid-sick-leave plans replaced almost 
28 percent of the actual and poten- 
tial income loss due to short-term 
sickness, compared with 26 percent 
in 1957. Excluded from these figures 
are unknown amounts of informal 
sick-leave benefits paid to workers at 
the employer’s discretion. 

This increased protection was due 
as much to a slackening rate of in- 
crease in the amount of income loss 
caused by sickness as it was to a 
growth in benefit payments. As the 
result of the 1957-58 recession, the 
estimated value of time lost through 
illness and injury rose only $75 mil- 
lion in 1958, in contrast to a rise of 
$320 million in the preceding year. 
Benefit payments in 1958 were $138 
million higher than the 1957 esti- 
mate; the increase from 1956 to 1957 
was $149 million. A greater-than- 
normal part of the 1958 benefits rep- 
resented payments to unemployed 
sick workers whose theoretical wage 
loss would not be reflected in the 
income-loss figures. ~ 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

1 Because of the estimating methods 
used, year-to-year changes in income loss, 
as well as the loss to subgroups of the 
labor force, reflect changes in the number 
of workers and in average annual earn- 
ings rather than any changes in the aver- 
age amount of time lost because of sick- 
ness and disability. 


3 HE proportion of lost earnings 
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Measuring Income Loss 


In this series the estimate of in- 
come loss is designed to reflect the 
loss of current earning power during 
the first 6 months of a nonoccupa- 
tional illness or injury. It thus en- 
compasses practically all the time 
lost because of temporary disability 
and part of the loss (the first 6 
months) attributed to long-term dis- 
ability. Excluded from the estimate 
is the loss of amounts that would 
have been earned in the future had 
not extended or permanent disability 
or premature death occurred. 

One area of review this year in- 
volved the estimates of income loss 
for the self-employed. In the past it 
had been assumed, in the absence of 
morbidity data by class of worker, 
that self-employed persons experi- 
ence the same amount of work loss 
as wage and salary workers in private 
industry—about 7 days a year. 

Actually, self-employed persons are 
on the average older than wage and 
salary workers and, because illness 
rates increase with age, are more 
likely to lose days from work. In 
addition, the self-employed work 
longer hours than the rest of the 
labor force, and hence their potential 
worktime loss because of disabling 
illness is greater. 

Work-loss days caused by sickness 
do not necessarily result, however, in 
income-loss days for many of the 
self-employed, especially farm opera- 
tors and business proprietors. Income 
from unincorporated enterprises 
often continues despite the short- 
term absence of a proprietor from 
his business. On the other hand, 
Bureau of the Census studies show 


by Atrrep M. SkoLnik* 


that more than half the individual 
proprietors in the country had no 
paid employees in the survey week;? 
unless the work can be postponed or 
unpaid family workers can pick up 
the slack during the temporary in- 
capacity of the self-employed person, 
a decline in income may therefore 
be felt immediately. Among farm 
operators, about half reported neither 
paid hired hands nor unpaid family 
workers employed in the survey week. 

After a careful weighing of these 
factors, it was concluded that the 
additional days of sickness incurred 
by the self-employed because of age 
composition and longer work hours 
probably offset the fewer days of 
sickness that result in earnings loss 
for the group. Consequently, this 
article continues to attribute to both 
the employed and the self-employed 
in private industry 7 days of earnings 
lost a year because of nonoccupa- 
tional sickness. 

As one result of this review, how- 
ever, the estimates of income loss of 
the self-employed have been adjusted 
in recognition of the longer workweek 
of the average self-employed person. 
Census data show that the self-em- 
ployed work, on the average, 8-11 
hours longer a week than wage and 
salary workers.’ Instead of attribut- 
ing 255 workdays a year to the self- 
employed (as is done for private wage 
and salary workers), it seems more 
realistic to use about 300 workdays a 
year. Consequently, the imputed daily 
earnings of the self-employed, which 
are derived by dividing annual in- 
come by workdays, have been re- 
duced for the entire series. The revi- 
sion in the income-loss estimates for 
the self-employed in table 1 thus re- 





2 See, for example, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Census of Business, 1954, Retail 
Trade, Vol. I, and Selected Services, Vol. 
V, and U.S. Census of Agriculture, 1954, 
Vol. II. 

3 Bureau of the Census, Annual Report 
on the Labor Force, 1958, Series P-50, No. 
89, table 22. 





flect the reduced earnings loss as- 
signed to each day of sickness. 
Another area given a further in- 
spection this year involved the esti- 
mates of income loss for State and 


local government employees. In the 
past, it had been assumed that these 
employees lose on the average the 
same number of days from work as 
Federal Government employees — 
about 8 days a year. This figure was 
based on sample surveys of illness 
experience in certain Federal agen- 
cies, coupled with the probability that 
the greater prevalence of paid-sick- 
leave plans in government employ- 
ment results in a higher absenteeism 
rate for government employees than 
for private employees. 

The State and local government 
category, however, is heavily 
weighted (perhaps as much as 30 
percent) with public school teachers 
who, because the school term is less 
than a full year, may be expected to 
lose, on the average, fewer workdays 
a year as a result of illness than the 
year-round government worker. Con- 
sequently, the State and local gov- 
ernment category going back to 1948 
has been assigned a work-loss aver- 
age of 7.5 days a year—less than that 
assigned Federal employees but more 
than that assigned workers in private 
industry. 

With these revisions, total time lost 





by the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation aged 17 and over because of 
occupational or nonoccupational ill- 
ness or injury. A day was counted as 
lost from work if the person would 
have been going to work at a job or 
business but instead lost the entire 
workday because of an illness or in- 
jury. If the person’s regular workday 
was less than a whole day and his 
entire workday was lost, it would be 
counted as a whole day lost. The 
possible excess of work loss registered 
under this definition was more than 
balanced by the exclusion of work 
loss involving only part of a workday 
for persons becoming sick or injured 
during working hours. 

To obtain from the survey a meas- 
ure of worktime lost that is compar- 
able to the one used in this series, 
workdays lost because of occupational 
injuries must be subtracted from the 
totals. The adjustment would reduce 
the amount of work loss attributable 
to nonoccupational illness and injury 
to approximately 425 million days in 
1958. 


This figure includes some work-loss 
days resulting from total incapacity 
of more than 6 months’ duration, but 
the overstatement is probably more 
than offset by the omission of some 
workdays lost during the first 6 
months of an extended disability. 
(Under the concept of sickness used 
in this article, time lost from work 
during the first 6 months of a long- 
term disability is counted and that 
occurring after the first 6 months is 
excluded.) Because of the sequence 
and phrasing of the questions in the 
survey’s household schedule, it is 
likely that many persons with chronic 
disabilities interpret the question of 
work loss as relating only to persons 
still actively in the labor market and 
thus fail to report worktime lost even 
during the early stages of a chronic 
disability. Moreover, for persons in 
institutions, the survey’s totals omit 
all work-loss days, some of which 
may be attributable to the first 6 
months of a disability. 

At the same time it should be noted 
that, since work-loss days do not nec- 


Table 1.—Estimated income loss from nonoccupational short-term sickness 
by type of employment, 1948-58 


{In millions] 


Wage and salary workers 


In private employment 2?) In public employment 


because of short-term nonoccupa- ae ale ae eae ; ee , 
° » ? oe inte Xo vere: | e oyec 
tional sickness for all employed and Year Total an —- | persons ? 
self-employed persons in the United — Other 4 Federal § = 
States is estimated at 435 million | insurance 
days in 1958 or, when converted into laws 3 
economic loss, $7,451 million in lost ~~ . ‘ ae wa 
Ss 1948 $4,566 $3 ,628 $391 $2,805 $174 $258 $938 
earnings (table 1). A rough check on 1949 4,429 3,599 483 2,641 190 285 830 
: : 1950 4,789 3,913 712 2,695 201 | 305 876 
wre ae can be made from the = jg5) 0777 5,477 4,489 1,059 | 2,837 259 334 988 
ni e j ia \) ear 5,814 4,829 1,132 3,037 291 369 | 985 
t States National Health Sur 1953... .. 6,147 5,197 | 1,213 3,293 290 | 401 | 950 
vey which, through its continuous  1954.______- 6,104 5,160 1,212 3,231 280 437 | 944 
: , aga 1955 _- 6,552 5,569 1,299 | 3,503 297 470 | 983 
pmo household-interview survey, 1956 Pa T SOT: 7,056 6,036 1,430 3,775 313 518 1,020 
colle a 1 Ee 7,376 6,338 1,512 3,933 323 570 1,038 
cts data on the aggregate num 1958 _- 2 7,451 6,365 1,522 | 3,863 352 | 628 1,086 


ber of work-loss days experienced in 
the Nation.* 

For the calendar year 1958, unpub- 
lished data from the National Health 
Survey show a nationwide estimate 
of 462.7 million days lost from work 


4Public Health Service, Health Statis- 
tics from the U.S. National Health Sur- 
vey, Selected Survey Topics, United 
States, July 1957-June 1958, Series B-5, 
November 1958, and Disability Days, 
United States, July 1957-June 1958, Series 
B-10, May 1959. 
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1 Short-term or temporary non-work-connected 
disability (lasting not more than 6 months) and the 
first 6 months of long-term disability. 

2? Annual payrolls of wage and salary workers in 
private employment from table VI-2 in U.S. 
Income and Output: A Supplement to the Survey 
of Current Business, 1958, and in Survey of Current 
Business, National Income Number, July 1959 
(Department of Commerce), multiplied by 7 (esti- 
mated average workdays lost per year due to short- 
term sickness) and divided by 255 (estimated work- 
days in year). 

3 Total annual payrolls of wage and salary workers 
in industries covered by temporary disability 
insurance laws in Rhode Island, California, New 
Jersey, and New York and in the railroad industry, 
multiplied by 7 and divided by 255. 

4 Represents the difference between total loss for 
all wage workers in private employment and for 


those covered by temporary disability insurance 
laws. 

5 Federal civilian payroll in continental United 
States from U.S. Civil Service Commission, multi- 
plied by 8 (estimated average workdays lost per 
year due to short-term sickness) and divided by 
260 (scheduled workdays in year). 

6 Annual wage and salary payrolls of State and 
local government employees from Department of 
Commerce data (see footnote 2), multiplied by 
7.5 (estimated average workdays lost per year due 
to short-term sickness) and divided by 255 (esti- 
mated workdays in year). 

7 Annual farm and nonfarm proprietors’ income 
from table I-8 in Department of Commerce sources 
cited in footnote 2, multiplied by 7 (estimated in- 
come-loss days per year due to short-term sickness) 
and divided by 300 (estimated workdays in year). 


Social Security 














essarily represent income-loss days 
for many of the self-employed, the 
survey’s totals tend to overstate the 
number of income-loss days. (The 
situation of wage and salary workers 
who have their wages or salaries con- 
tinued during periods of illness is not 
parallel, since such paid sick leave is 
counted as a benefit under the esti- 
mates of protection provided against 
the risk of income loss from sick- 
ness.) 

In view of these offsetting factors 
and the sampling error involved in 
the National Health Survey data, the 
difference between the 425-million 
figure and the 435 million used in 
this article appears reasonable. It 
should be noted, furthermore, that 
the Social Security Administration 
estimate is a cumulative statistic 
based on the assignment of rounded 
workdays lost to the various compo- 
nents of the labor force. Without 
definitive data by class of worker, the 


use of other than rounded averages 
would lend an unwarranted degree of 
preciseness to the estimates. 


Protection Against Income Loss 


Various methods are used to pro- 
vide protection against loss of earn- 
ings during periods of short-term 
sickness. For wage and salary work- 
ers in private industry, protection 
may be obtained through voluntary 
action by the employer or the em- 
ployee, or a temporary disability in- 
surance law may make the protection 
compulsory. The most usual method 
of providing voluntary protection is 
through group or individual accident 
and sickness insurance policies sold 
by commercial carriers that pay cash 
amounts during specified periods of 
disability. Employers may also self- 
insure, providing either cash benefits 
or paid sick leave. Some _ unions, 
union-management trust funds, fra- 
ternal societies, and mutual benefit 


Table 2.—Premiums and benefit payments for private insurance against in- 
come loss, 1948-58 


{In millions] 


Under voluntary provisions 


Year Total Group 

Total insur- 

ance ! 
1948 $558.8 $545.7 $162.1 
1949 603.3 164.6 177.6 
1950 678.9 603.1 219.3 
1951 784.9 41.1 249.6 
| |) 854.0 698. 2 266.2 
1953_- 1,004.7 818.0 299 2 
1954_- 1,052.4 874..2 319.0 
1955 1,106.5 927.8 463.2 
1956 1,182.4 1,004.5 400.9 
1957 1,317.8 1,098.9 $34.5 
1958 1,386.0 1,151.7 $31.2 
1948 286.7 277.4 114.9 
1949 321.8 294.7 124.5 
1950 379.2 325.0 156.8 
1951 485.2 371.9 196.8 
1952 542.7 414.9 218.2 
1953__._- 589. 2 449.4 224.3 
1954 612.3 80.3 236.2 
eee 671.3 536.2 274.6 
eee 781.2 630.0 340.6 
1957__. 849.6 671.4 354.0 
(ern 883.0 699 337.9 


1 Data on premiums earned and losses incurred 
by commercial companies (including fraternal) 
as provided by the Health Insurance Council for 
the continental United States, by type of insurance 
benefit, adjusted to include accidental death and 
dismemberment provisions in individual policies 
that insure against income loss to offset understate- 
ment arising from the omission of current short- 
term income-loss insurance in automobile, resident 
liability, life, and other policies. For 1956-58, 
dividends deducted from earned premiums (2-3 
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Ind 


Under public provisions 
ividual Group 
insur- Other ? Total insur- Other 3 
ance ance 
Premiums 4 
$350.0 $33.6 $13.1 $12.8 0.3 
3 0 32.0 38.7 32. 1 6.6 
360.0 23.8 75.8 64.6 3. 
36.0 25 143.8 122.7 21.1 
405.4 2b. ¢ 155.8 132.8 23.0 
194.8 24.0 186.7 158.5 28.2 
34.2 21.0 178.2 150.9 27.3 
17.8 16.8 178.7 151.3 27.4 
S6.0 17.6 177.9 151.1 26.8 
646.0 18.4 218.9 185.5 33.4 
03.1 17 234.3 197.8 36.5 
Benefit payments 
141.0 21.5 9.3 1 0.2 
150.0 20.2 27.1 22.5 4.6 
153.0 15.2 54.2 16.2 8.0 
157.0 18.1 113.3 6.7 16.6 
177.0 19.7 127.8 108.9 18.9 
119.0 16.1 139.8 118.7 21.1 
230.0 14.1 132.0 111.8 20.2 
50.0 11.6 135.1 114.4 20.7 
276.0 13.4 151.2 128.4 22.8 
304.0 13.4 178.2 151.0 27.2 
349.0 12.4 183.7 155.1 28.6 
percent for group; 1 percent for individual). 
?Union-management trust fund, trade-union, 
and mutual benefit association plans. 
3 Self-insured operations and some union and 
union-management plans under California, New 


Jersey, and New York laws. 

‘Loss ratios applicable to all group insurance 
were applied to the benefits under voluntary pro- 
visions and under public provisions to obtain the 
premiums applicable to each. 


associations pay cash disability bene- 
fits. The methods are not mutually 
exclusive, since employers often use 
a paid-sick-leave plan to supplement 
benefits under insurance plans and 
workers may, as individuals, purchase 
insurance policies to supplement the 
protection provided through their 
employment. 

For workers covered by temporary 
disability insurance laws, the medium 
used for providing protection depends 
on the particular statute. In Cali- 
fornia and New Jersey, benefits may 
be paid through publicly operated 
funds or through the types of private 
arrangements mentioned above (ex- 
cept individual insurance). The com- 
pulsory benefits for workers in Rhode 
Island and railroad workers are paid 
exclusively through publicly operated 
funds, though private plans may sup- 
plement the government-paid bene- 
fits. In New York State, though 
employers are permitted to insure 
with a publicly operated carrier (the 
State Imsurance Fund), the over- 
whelming majority of employees are 
protected through private arrange- 
ments. In 1958, private plans were 
effective for about 42 percent of the 
covered workers in California, 61 per- 
cent in New Jersey, and more than 
95 percent in New York. 

The most common method of pro- 
viding protection for government 
workers is through formal sick-leave 
plans. Almost all Federal civilian 
full-time employees and _ probably 
more than four-fifths of full-time 
State and local government employ- 
ees are eligible for sick-leave benefits. 

For the self-employed, the provi- 
sions used for indemnifying disabling 
illnesses are necessarily different 
from the group provisions available 
to wage and salary workers. The 
existing protection for this group is 
generally confined to individual acci- 
dent and sickness insurance or fra- 
ternal policies. 


Private Insurance 


Information is presented in table 2 
on insurance protection provided 
against income loss resulting from 
short-term disability through private 
arrangements with nongovernmental 
agencies. Such insurance may be 
voluntarily provided by employers or 
purchased by employees, it may re- 
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sult from collective bargaining for 
fringe benefits, or it may be written 
in compliance with State laws in 
California, New Jersey, and New 
York. The table shows separately the 
insurance written under voluntary 
arrangements and that written under 
public provisions. Data on paid-sick- 
leave plans and—in States without 
compulsory laws — on self-insured 
employer-administered plans are 
considered separately in table 4 and 
excluded from table 2. 

Commercial carriers were respon- 
sible for more than 95 percent of the 
premiums and the benefits paid in 
1958 under private insurance. The 
remaining amounts were paid under 
self-insured and other private plans, 
such as those sponsored by union and 
union-management trust funds, 
trade unions, and mutual benefit 
associations. 

Of the $1,332 million paid in pre- 
miums to commercial carriers for 
cash disability insurance in 1958, 47 
percent went for group insurance and 
53 percent for individual insurance. 
These proportions represent a signifi- 
cant shift from 1948, when individu- 
ally purchased policies accounted for 
two-thirds of total premiums paid to 
commercial companies. Because of 
the adverse effects of the 1957-58 
recesssion on group enrollment, how- 
ever, individual insurance is now a 
larger proportion of the total than 
in 1956, when its share of the busi- 
ness was only 51 percent. 

The data on benefit payments also 
reflect the long-term shift in under- 
writing from individual to group in- 
surance. The increase since 1948 in 
benefit payments under group insur- 
ance was nearly twice as great as that 
under individual insurance. Even 
when private-plan benefits made 
mandatory by State temporary dis- 
ability insurance laws are excluded, 
the rate of increase since 1948 for 
group insurance (194 percent) still 
exceeds that of individual insurance 
(148 percent). 

The year 1958 saw a drop in group 
disability insurance benefits paid by 
insurance companies nationally — 
from $505 million to $493 million. 
Group benefits paid under voluntary 
provisions dropped $16 million, and 
those paid under the public provi- 
sions of California, New Jersey, and 
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New York rose $4 million. The pro- 
portion of total group insurance 
benefits paid under public provisions 
thus rose from 30 percent in 1957 to 
31 percent in 1958. 


Public Provisions 


Table 3 presents information on 
the total amount of protection pro- 
vided by the four State temporary 
disability programs and by the cash 
sickness provisions of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, ac- 
cording to the type of insurance 
arrangements. To the extent that 
the protection is provided through 
commercial insurance companies or 
other private arrangements, the data 
overlap those in table 2. 

In 1958, workers covered by the 
five compulsory laws, altough incur- 
ring only 28 percent of the Nation’s 
wage loss in private employment 
(table 1), received benefits represent- 
ing 48 percent of all cash sickness 
benefits (exclusive of sick leave) dis- 
bursed as group protection to private 
wage and salary workers. In 1948, 
when only three laws were in opera- 


Table 3.—Cash benefits under tem- 
porary disability insurance laws 
provided through private plans 
and through publicly operated 
funds, 1948-58 } 


{In millions] 





| 
Type of 
insurance arrangement 











| | | 

oor | Total | Private plans 2 | 
| ——7 Publicly 
Group Self- joperases 
| insur- | insur- , {42ds‘ 

| ance | ance 3 
' 

eee | $66.4 $9.1} $0.2 $57.1 
a | $9.2 22.5 | 4.6 62.1 
ieee | 117.4 46.2 | 8.0 63.2 
i........- | 174.2 96.7 | 16.6 60.9 
7 ees | 202.3 108.9 18.9 74.5 
| 230.2 M371 A] 90.4 
| 235.1 111.8 20.2{ 103.1 
, ae 244.5 114.4 20.7 | 109.4 
a 265.0 128.4 22.8} 113.8 
es | 305.4 151.0 7.2| i273 
1958.........| 325.1 155.1 28.6 | 141.4 











1 Programs under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act and the laws of Rhode Island, 
California, New Jersey (beginning 1949), and New 
York (beginning 1950). Excludes hospital benefits 
in California and hospital, surgical, and medical 
benefits in New York. 

2 Under the laws of California, New Jersey, and 
New York. 

3’ Employers may self-insure by observing certain 
stipulations of the law. Includes some union plans 
whose provisions come under the law. 

4 Includes State-operated plans in Rhode Island, 
California, and New Jersey, the State Insurance 
Fund and the special fund for the disabled unem- 
ployed in New York, and the railroad program. 





tion — those of Rhode Island and 
California and that covering railroad 
workers—benefits paid under these 
laws represented 33 percent of the 
Nation’s sickness insurance benefits; 
the wage loss incurred amounted to 
12 percent of the total private wage 
and salary loss for that year. 

Since 1951, when New York’s law— 
the last to be enacted—became fully 
effective, the wage loss incurred by 
covered workers has remained con- 
stantly at 27-28 percent, while the 
cash benefits paid under the laws 
have ranged from 43 percent to 49 
percent of the Nation’s total. The 
benefit ratios, of course, are depend- 
ent on such factors as (1) fluctua- 
tions in business activity, which in- 
fluence the rate of growth of accident 
and sickness insurance in areas not 
having compulsory laws, and (2) 
statutory liberalizations in benefit 
provisions. 

Of the $325 million paid in benefits 
under the five laws in 1958, 57 per- 
cent was made available through pri- 
vate group insurance contracts or 
self-insurance and the remainder 
through publicly operated funds. The 
proportion of benefits underwritten 
by private plans, though showing 
little change in the past 3 years, has 
been as low as 55 percent (1955). In 
1951, the first year when all five laws 
were effective, such benefits equaled 
65 percent of the amounts disbursed 
under the laws. 


Paid Sick Leave 


Table 4 presents estimates of the 
amount of income replaced through 
formal paid-sick-leave benefits in 
private industry and in government 
employment, including the value of 
sick leave paid as a supplement to 
group insurance, publicly operated 
plans, or other types of group protec- 
tion. 

These estimates include benefits 
paid under self-insured employer- 
administered plans, since it is difficult 
to distinguish between these benefits 
and those paid under _ sick-leave 
plans. Where the self-insured bene- 
fits are, however, financed through 
prepaid contributions of some sort to 
union or union-management trust 
funds, trade-union plans, or mutual 
benefit associations, they are ex- 
cluded from the sick-leave estimates 


Social Security 











Table 4.—Estimated value of formal paid sick leave in private industry and 
in Federal, State, and local government employment, 1948-58 


























[In millions] 
Workers in private industry ! | Government workers 

Not L ed b | | 

Year Total covered by |Overed Dy) | 
temporary | ‘¢™Porary State and 

Total disability Total Federal 3 
disability local 4 

insurance insurance | 

laws laws 3 | 
1048..------------ $413 $157 $145 | $12 | $256 | $148 $108 

San ey ‘ 147 1 17 

ante 493 178 154 | 24 | 315 172 143 
i cain widaicios 589 199 165 | 34 | 390 | 221 169 
| REE 668 215 179 | 36 453 | 254 | 199 
— Seeeetomicpesetes 713 231 193 | 38 | 482 | 262 | 220 
reer re 741 241 201 40 | 500 | 252 | 248 
| Se ae SIR 813 268 | 224 | 44 | 545 269 | 276 
oe ee ee 882 291 | 242 | 49 | 591 | 280 | 311 
TS cithnnititnns 949 322 | 268 54 | 627 | 290 337 
BOOOS oda Tanta ad 1,040 337 | 281 | 56 | 703 | 315 | 388 





1Sum of estimated value of formal paid sick 
leave for employees with (a) sick leave but no other 
group protection and (b) sick leave supplemental 
to group insurance or other forms of group protec- 
tion, including publicly operated funds. Under 
each category, number of employees was adapted 
from Health Insurance Council, Annual Survey 
of Accident and Health Coverage in the United States 
1948-1954, after reducing estimates of exclusive 
sick-leave coverage in early years by a third to allow 
for exclusion of informal sick-leave plans and for 
conversion of exclusive protection to supplemental 
protection under temporary disability insurance 
laws. Later-year estimates based on nationwide 
projection of formal paid-sick-leave coverage re- 
ported for plant and office workers in the community 
wage surveys of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Assumes that workers in private industry receive 
an average of 4 days of paid sick leave a year, exclud- 
ing other protection, and 3.2 days when they have 
other group protection. Daily wages obtained by 
dividing average annual earnings per full-time pri- 
vate employee as reported in table VI-15 in U.S. 
Income and Output: A Supplement to the Survey 
of Current Business, 1958, and in Survey of Current 
Business, National Income Number, July 1959 
(Department of Commerce), by 255 (estimated 
workdays in a year). 

2 Assumes that some workers entitled to cash 
benefits under temporary disability insurance laws 


and included under private insurance 
in table 2. The sick-leave estimates 
also exclude payments under self- 
insured plans when they are made in 
compliance with statutory provisions, 
shown in table 3. 

Government sick-leave plans ac- 
counted for more than two-thirds of 
the estimated $1,040 million paid in 
sick leave during 1958. The amount 
of paid sick leave granted State and 
local government employees was 
three and one-half times what it had 
been in 1948, and that granted Fed- 
eral employees was more than double. 

The estimated value of formal sick 
leave under both exclusive and sup- 
plemental plans in private industry 
also more than doubled during the 
decade. The recession of 1957-58, 
with its contraction in the employed 
wage and salary labor force in pri- 
vate industry, slowed down the rate 
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have sick leave in addition to their benefits under 
the laws, but only to the extent needed to bring up 
to 80 percent the replacement of their potential 
wage loss, 

3 Based on studies showing that Federal employ- 
ees use pali sick leave of 7.7 days on the average for 
nonoccupational sickness, equivalent to 3 percent 
of payroll. Payroll data derived by multiplying 
number of paid civilian full-time employees as of 
June 30 in all branches of the Federal Government 
in the continental United States by their mean 
earnings, as reported in Pay Structure of the Federal 
Civil Service, Annual Reports (Federal Employment 
Statistics Office, U.S. Civil Service Commission). 
Practically all full-time employees are covered by 
paid-sick-leave provisions. 

4 Assumes that number of State and local govern- 
ment employees covered by formal sick-leave plans 
has increased gradually from 65 percent of the total 
number employed full time in 1948 to 81 percent in 
1958 and thst workers covered by such plans re- 
ceived on the average paid sick leave ranging from 
5.2 days in 1948 to 5.9 days in 1958. Number of 
full-time employees from State Distribution of Public 
Employment, Annual Reports (Bureau of the 
Census). Daily wages obtained by dividing aver- 
age annual earnings per full-time State and local 
employee as reported in Department of Commerce 
data (see footnote 1) by 255 (estimated workdays in 
a vear). 


of increase. Nevertheless, the aggre- 
gate amount of paid sick leave rose 
by $15 million from 1957 to 1958, as 
wage and salary levels climbed almost 
3 percent and the proportion of office 
and plant workers in establishments 
with formal sick-leave plans showed 
a small rise, according to the 1957-58 
labor-market area surveys of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.® 

For most workers in government, 
sick-leave benefits provide the only 
source of group protection they have 
against the risk of wage loss from 
ill health. In private industry, in 
contrast, an increasing number of 
workers receive sick-leave benefits as 
a supplement to group insurance or 
other forms of group protection, in- 


5 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Wages and Related Benefits, 19 
Labor Markets, 1957-58, Bulletin No. 
1224-20, 1959. 





cluding publicly operated cash sick- 
ness plans. 

Of the estimated $337 million paid 
out in formal sick leave by private 
employers in 1958, about 55 percent 
was accounted for by exclusive plans 
and 45 percent by supplemental 
plans. In 1948 the proportion paid as 
exclusive sick leave was an estimated 
three-fourths. 

Total benefits paid under exclusive 
sick-leave provisions in public and 


Table 5.—Estimated value of formal 
paid sick leave in relation to income 
loss due to short-term sickness 
among workers covered by exclusive 
formal sick-leave plans, | 1948-58 


{Amounts in millions] 





| 
| 














Value of Ratio ) 

sick leave | (percent 
Year — under _ of sick leave 

es exclusive | to income 

plans loss 

1040... $568 | $375 66.0 
|, eee eee 602 416 69.1 
Se 636 433 68.1 
. ae 724 508 70.2 
a 806 | 77 | 71.6 
nt 846 | 612 | 72.3 
|, ona 874 634 | 72.5 
| | 951 | 691 72.7 
|. ae 1,022 744 | 72.8 
| ee 1,104 799 72.4 
|. eee 1,213 887 73.1 





1 Sick-leave plans that do not supplement any 
other form of group protection, including publicly 
operated plans. 


private employment amounted to 
$887 million in 1958, of which almost 
four-fifths was attributable to sick- 
leave plans for government workers. 
Table 5 shows the extent of protec- 
tion afforded workers covered by the 
exclusive plans. In 1958, these work- 
ers had approximately 73 percent of 
their potential income loss met 
through sick leave. If it were possi- 
ble to take into account the addi- 
tional protection provided by indi- 
vidual insurance policies purchased 
as a supplement to sick leave, the 
amount of uncompensated income 
loss would be even lower. 


Summary of Protection 
Provided 


Data from tables 2, 3, and 4 have 
been summarized in table 6 to show 
the total value of all forms of protec- 
tion against the loss of income in- 
curred because of nonoccupational 
short-term sickness. Since employee- 
benefit plans and compulsory tempo- 
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rary disability insurance laws have 


special pertinence for wage and 
salary workers, the protection pro- 
vided this group through their place 
of employment is separated from the 
protection received by all persons in 
the labor force through individually 
purchased disability insurance poli- 
cies. 

The dollar value of all forms of 
protection has been rising an average 
of $130 million a year since 1948, 
hitting the $2-billion mark in 1958. 
Almost half the 1958 amount consti- 
tuted group protection for wage and 
salary workers in private industry, 
one-third was sick leave granted gov- 
ernment employees, and the balance 
was in the form of benefits purchased 
through individual insurance. 

Group benefits provided wage and 
salary workers in public and private 
employment rose at a more rapid 
pace in the first half of the 1948-58 
decade (92 percent) than in the sec- 
ond half (45 percent). The opposite 
was true of benefits under individual 
insurance, which rose 48 percent in 
the first 5 years and 67 percent in the 
second 5-year period. 

The contrast between the first half 
of the decade and the second half is 
particularly pronounced with respect 
to the various forms of protection 
provided employees in private indus- 
try. From 1948 to 1953, benefits un- 
der private cash sickness insurance 
and self-insurance expanded 161 per- 


cent, contrasted with gains of 58 per- 
cent and 47 percent, respectively, 
under publicly operated funds and 
sick-leave plans. During the next 5 
years, private insurance and self- 
insurance increased by only 40 per- 
cent, while the publicly operated 
funds and the sick-leave plans ad- 
vanced 56 percent and 46 percent. 
In 1958 the income-replacement 
protection provided the Nation’s pub- 
lic and private workers was almost 
equally divided between sick-leave 
benefits ($1,040 million) and disabil- 
ity insurance benefits ($1,024 mil- 
lion). In 1948, sick leave supplied 
about 55 percent of the protection. 


Measuring the Extent of 
Protection 


Table 7 relates the income loss ex- 
perienced each year because of non- 
occupational sickness to the dollar 
value of the various forms of protec- 
tion against this loss. It is thus possi- 
ble to measure the effective growth 
in economic security against the risk 
of income loss from illness while 
avoiding the necessity of taking into 
account labor-force growth and any 
adjustments in benefits to take care 
of rising earnings levels. 

Measuring the growth of protec- 
tion in this fashion, however, has 
certain limitations arising out of the 
operations of the business cycle. Dur- 
ing periods of economic recession, for 
example, income loss—the bench- 


Table 6.—Benefits provided as protection against income loss, summary data, 








1948-58 
{In millions] 
Group benefits provided as protection against wage and salary loss 
| Banehta Workers in private employment 
‘ provided aa = ree 
Year | Total through ——n | hcmod 
individual; ,, ,. silos Publicly ghia 
insurance Total _cash operated De for gov- 
ee Total sickness cash || ote ernment 
7 insurance| 4... | leave | employees 
; s sickness 
and self- | funds | 
insurance ! : 
1948 $756.8 | $141.0! $615.8 $359.8 | $145.7| $57.1 $157.0 | $256.0 
1949_ 846.9 150.0 696.9 396.9 171.8 62.1 | 163.0 | 300.0 
1950_ 935.4 153.0 782.4 467.4 226.2 63.2 | 178.0 315.0 
_ 1,135.1 157.0 | 978.1 588.1 328.2 | 60.9 199.0 | 390.0 
1952_ 1,285.2 177.0 | 1,108.2 655.2 365.7 74.5 | 215.0 | 453.0 
a, ee 1,392.6 209.0 | 1,183.6 701.6 380.2 90.4 | 231.0 482.0 
Le 1,456.4 230.0 1,226.4 726.4 382.3 | 103.1 241.0 | 500.0 
1955_ 1,593.7 250.0 1,343.7 798.7 421.3 | 109.4 268.0 | 545.0 
) 1,777.0 276.0 | 1,501.0 910.0 505.2 | 113.8 291.0 | 591.0 
1957 1,925.8 304.0 | 1,621.8 994.8 545.6 | 127.2 322.0 | 627.0 
ee ee 2,064.4 349.0 | 1,715.4 ,012.4 534.0 | 141.4 337.0 | 703.0 
1 Includes a small but undetermined amount of group disvbility insurance benefits paid to government 
workers 2nd to self-employed persons through farm, trade, or professional associations. 
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mark against which benefits are 
measured — may show a _ declining 
rate of increase or even drop abso- 
lutely as the result of a contraction 
in the employed labor force. At the 
same time, benefits paid out may 
continue to rise, in part because pay- 
ments represent obligations previ- 
ously incurred during periods of high 
employment.* The net effect is gen- 
erally to produce higher-than-usual 
jumps in the proportion of lost earn- 
ings covered by cash sickness benefits. 

This point may be illustrated by 
the recession years 1949, 1954, and 
1958, when the ratio of benefits (in- 
cluding sick leave) to lost income 
rose by 2.5, 1.2, and 1.6 percentage 
points, respectively. During the past 
decade, only the boom years of 1951 
and 1952 produced increases of this 
magnitude. 

From the end of 1948 to 1958, bene- 
fits as a proportion of lost earnings 
rose an average of approximately 1.1 
percentage points a year, from 16.6 
percent to 27.7 percent. Despite this 
growth, the amount of income loss 
not replaced by insurance or formal 
sick leave continued to increase — 
from $3,809 million to $5,387 million. 
In 1958, as in previous recession 
years, however, the data reflect an 
actual drop in uncompensated in- 
come loss from the preceding year. 

The amounts specified as uncom- 
pensated income loss do not neces- 
sarily represent the actual income 
loss incurred by disabled individuals. 
During sickness an individual may 
have certain work-connected ex- 
penses—such as carfare, meals, and 
clothing—reduced or eliminated. His 
income taxes and social security con- 
tributions are also less when his in- 
come is discontinued. On the other 
hand, the worker may encounter 
medical expenses for his illness that, 
unless met by other than out-of- 
pocket expenditures — by prepaid 
health insurance, for example—may 
be greater than any reduction in ex- 
penses or taxes. 

Table 7 also shows the secondary 
cost of operating the mechanism for 
providing cash disability insurance. 


6In 1958, more than 7 percent of the 
benefits disbursed under the compulsory 
disability laws were paid to workers whose 
sickness began more than 2 weeks after 
they became unemployed. 


Social Security 











The net cost of providing insurance 
represents the difference between the 
insurance losses incurred and premi- 
ums earned (table 2), plus the public 
cost of administering the temporary 
disability insurance programs (not 
shown elsewhere). The costs of oper- 
ating sick-leave programs are not 
known. For the years before 1956, 
net costs are slightly overstated be- 
cause insurance premiums included 
an unknown amount of dividends re- 
turnable to policyholders. 

Although the net cost of providing 
the disability insurance portion of 
the protection advanced about 85 
percent from 1948 to 1958, the rate 
of increase is substantially less than 
the 198-percent increase in the bene- 
fits provided by such insurance (table 
9). This development is not surpris- 
ing, since relative costs of under- 
writing may be expected to drop as 
volume increases. 

Data on the extent of protection 
provided wage and salary workers 
through their place of employment 
are shown in table 8. For all public 
and private wage and salary workers, 
cash payments under group accident 
and sickness insurance, publicly oper- 
ated funds, formal paid-sick-leave 
plans, union and employee plans, and 
self-insurance equaled 27 percent of 
the wage loss in 1958, compared with 


Table 7.—Extent of protection against 
income loss, 1948-58 


{Amounts in millions] 


Income loss and 


protection provided In- Net 

come | cost of 

Year loss pro- 
Tn- Pro- | Protee not viding 

come | tection | tion as | pro- insur- 

Snags 1 pro- | percent tected | ance 3 

se vided 2 | of loss 

1948.____| $4,566 $757 16.6 $3,809 $277 
1949.....| 4,429 S47 19.1 3,582 287 
1950.....| 4,789 935 19.5 3,854 305 
1903... 5,477 1,135 20.7 4,342 307 
1952_. 5,814 1,285 22.1 4,529 319 
1953_....| 6,147 1,393 22.7 4,754 424 
1954.....| 6.104 1,456 23.9 4,648 448 
1955___- 6,552 1,594 24.3 4,958 444 
1956_....| 7,056 1,777 25.2 5,279 410 
= 7,376 1,926 26.1 5,450 78 
1958.....| 7,451 2,064 27.7 5,387 513 


1 From table 1. 

2 Total benefits, including sick leave. 

3Includes_ retention costs (for contingency 
reserves, taxes, commissions, acquisition, claims 
settlement, and underwriting gains) of private 
insurance companies (from table 2) and administra- 
tive expenses for publicly operated plans and for 
supervision of the operation of private plans. 
Excludes costs of operating sick-leave plans, not 
available. 
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Table 8.—Group protection provided in relation to wage and salary loss, 1948-58 


{Amounts in millions] 


All wage and 
salary workers 


Wage and salary workers in private industry 





Protection Covered by Not covered by 
provided rotal temporary disability temporary disability 
insurance laws insurance laws 
Y« re » ¢ » » 
ei: I rotection Protec tion Protection 
oome provided provided provided 
See Per- . i. * a) 
; cent In- In- In- 
Amount’ of come Per- | come Per- | come Per- 
income, loss cent loss cent loss cent 
loss Amount of Amount of Amount, of 
income income income 
loss loss loss 
1948 $3,628 $616 17.0 $3,198 $360 11.3 $391 $78 19.9 $2,805 $282 10.1 
1949 3,599 697 19.4 | 3,124 397 12.7 4583 105 21.7 | 2,641 292 11.1 
1950 3,913 782 20.0 3,407 467 13.7 712 141 19.8 | 2,695 326 12.1 
1951 4,489 978 21.8 | 3,896 588 15.1 | 1,059 208 19.6 | 2,837 380 13.4 
1952 4,829 1,108 22.9 | 4,169 655 15.7 | 1,132 238 21.0 | 3,037 417 13.7 
1953 5,197 1,184 22.8 4, SOE 702 15.6 | 1,213 268 22.1 | 3,293 434 13.2 
1954 5,160 1,226 23.8 4.4435 726 16.3 | 1,212 275 22.7 | 3,231 451 14.0 
1955 5, 569 1,344 24.1 4,802 799 16.6 1,299 289 22.2 | 3,503 510 14.6 
1956 6,036 1,501 24.9 20 910 17.5 | 1,430 314 22.0 | 3.775 596 15.8 
1957 6,338 1,622 25.6 $ 995 18.3 | 1,512 359 23.7 | 3,933 636 16.2 
1958 6.3t 1,715 9 S 1,012 18.8 | 1,522 381 25.0 | 3,863 631 16.3 


17 percent in 1948. This growth in 
protection closely paralleled the ex- 
perience of the entire working popu- 
lation summarized in table 7. 

When the government employees 
are left out of the computations, the 
picture is somewhat different because 
of the preponderance in government 
employment of sick-leave provisions 
that generally replace a greater pro- 
portion of lost income than other 
types of group plans. In 1958, group 
benefits for wage and salary workers 
in private industry amounted to only 
19 percent of their estimated wage 
loss of $5.4 billion. 

For workers covered by the com- 
pulsory temporary disability insur- 
ance laws, the proportion of wage loss 
replaced rose from 20 percent in 1948 
to 25 percent in 1958, primarily as the 
result of statutory liberalizations. A 
larger increase took place during this 
period for private employees not cov- 
ered by compulsory laws—from 10 
percent to 16 percent — but this 
growth is attributable more to an 
expansion in the proportion of work- 
ers with protection than to liberaliza- 
tion of benefits. From 1948 to 1958 
the proportion of private wage and 
salary workers in States without 
compulsory laws who had some sort 
of formal protection against non- 
occupational disability rose from ap- 
proximately 35 percent to about 50 
percent. 





In deriving benchmarks against 
which to assess the effectiveness of 
insurance in meeting the impact of 
illness, it is of interest to examine 
that portion of the residue of lost 
income that might conceivably be 
recovered if insurance policies were 
more widespread and if all benefits 
were more nearly at the relatively 
high level of some plans. To discour- 
age malingering, insurance policies 
ordinarily undertake to compensate 
for only a part of the weekly wage or 
salary loss and do not cover the first 
few days or first week of disability 
(except in the case of an accident). 
The potentially insurable and poten- 
tially compensable income loss of the 
Nation is therefore somewhat less 
than the total income loss so far con- 
sidered. 

Sick-leave plans, in contrast to in- 
surance plans, generally provide for 
100-percent continuance of pay from 
the first day of sickness. Conse- 
quently, a large portion of the poten- 
tial income loss represented by wage 
continuation under sick-leave plans 
falls outside the bounds of what 
might be considered insurable or 
compensable under current insurance 
practices. Hypothetical figures that 
can meaningfully relate existing in- 
surance benefits to the Nation’s po- 
tentially insurable and compensable 
income loss must therefore exclude 
the income loss of persons covered by 
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Table 9.—Insurance benefits as percent of estimated potentially insurable and 
compensable income loss ' for workers without exclusive formal sick leave, 














1948-58 
{Amounts in millions] 
As percent of— 

Amount of REE. | Goo al wae bias : 

Year insurance Two-thirds | wo-thirds 

benefits ? ——— | of income —_—_ of income 
eet 3 dave loss excluding] g°tr > gave « (loss excluding 

first 3 days | first 3days | UFSt / days | first 7 days 
De inikpnGbinchictbincodinsnntee | $344 | 12.3 18.4 | 15.6 23.5 
eis vain neuninkinkiawkhewine | 384 14.3 21.5 18.2 27.4 
Ee eee een 442 15.2 22.8 | 19.4 29.0 
SEE Se eee eee ae 546 16.4 24.6 | 20.9 31.3 
Se eae ee 617 17.6 | 26.4 | 22.4 33.6 
Se ee enn See 680 18.3 | 27.5 23.3 35.0 
| Se ae 715 19.5 29.3 | 24.9 37.3 
_ “ee 781 | 19.9 | 29.9 | 25.3 38.0 
RES Se eae caer er ee 895 21.2 31.8 | 27.0 | 40.5 
/ ae SEES 977 | 22.3 | 33.4 | 28.3 42.5 
Up MEE icici acndccmn andes 1,024 23.4 35.2 | 29.8 44.8 

{ 





1The portion of income loss that may be con- 
sidered insurable or compensable under prevailing 
insurance practices. 

? Excludes sick-leave payments. 

3 Based on 70 percent of total income loss (from 


exclusive sick-leave plans (as well as 
their sick-leave payments). 

Persons covered by sick-leave plans 
that supplement insurance benefits, 
however, are not excluded. The sick- 
leave provisions do not to any 
appreciable extent give protection 
against that portion of the income 
loss due to sickness considered insur- 
able and compensable under prevail- 
ing insurance provisions. It is there- 
fore not believed that including the 
income loss and insurance benefits 
(but not, of course, sick-leave pay- 
ments) of persons with supplementary 
sick-leave plans would distort the 
indexes of protection developed in 
table 9. 
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table 1), after exclusion of income loss of workers 
covered by exclusive sick-leave plans (from table 5). 

4 Based on 55 percent of total income loss (from 
table 1), after exclusion of income loss of workers 
covered by exclusive sick-leave plans (from table 5). 


The total income loss of persons 
without exclusive sick leave rose from 
$4.0 billion in 1948 to $6.2 billion in 
1958. When these amounts are re- 
duced (by omitting 30 percent of the 
total) to allow for a 3-day uncom- 
pensated waiting period, the total 
potentially insurable income loss be- 
comes $2.8 billion for 1948 and $4.4 
billion for 1958. The totals would be 
further reduced to $2.2 billion and 
$3.4 billion if adjusted for a 7-day 
uncompensated waiting period 
(equivalent to 45 percent of the total 
income loss). 

With these estimates of potentially 
insurable income loss as benchmarks, 
reasonable measures of the growth in 





protection being provided by existing 
disability insurance plans or policies 
can be derived (table 9). In 1958, 
insurance was meeting 23.4 percent 
of the income loss, excluding the first 
3 days of sickness, and 29.8 percent 
of the income loss, excluding the first 
7 days of sickness'—almost twice the 
comparable proportions for 1948. 

Another benchmark for measuring 
protection is the potentially com- 
pensable income loss—that portion of 
the potentially insurable loss that 
might be compensated according to a 
reasonable insurance standard. In 
this article, two-thirds of the wage 
loss for the period of disability after 
the waiting period is assumed to be a 
reasonable standard, even though 
some policies may compensate for 
less. 

Insurance in 1958 was meeting 35.2 
percent of this theoretical benchmark 
(with the first 3 days excluded) , com- 
pared with 18.4 percent in 1948. 
When the benchmark excludes the 
first 7 days of sickness, the propor- 
tion of the potentially compensable 
income loss replaced by insurance in 
1958 becomes 44.8 percent; it had 
increased at an average rate of more 
than two percentage points a year 
from the 1948 level of 23.5 percent. 


T There is a slight degree of overstate- 
ment when the insurance benefits are 
compared with this concept of income loss, 
to the extent that some insurance benefits 
begin with the fourth day in the case of 
illness and with the first day in the case 
of accidents. 
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Medical Benefits For Pensioners Under Foreign 
Social Security Programs 


by Dante S 


NUMBER of countries now 
A furnish protection against the 
costs of medical care to indi- 
viduals receiving old-age or retire- 
ment benefits or pensions under their 
social security programs. The usual 
method is to cover them under the 
general sickness insurance or other 
health services programs, along with 
currently employed workers or other 
groups. 

No attempt is made here to give 
more than a broad outline of the 
various kinds of medical benefits and 
services provided to pensioners in 
different countries and of the specific 
methods of providing them. These 
benefits and arrangements are usu- 
ally the same as, or fairly similar to, 
those applicable for insured or eligi- 
ble persons generally and have been 
described elsewhere. It may be 
noted, however, that the benefits pro- 
vided commonly include general 
practitioner care and sometimes spe- 
cialist care, hospitalization, essential 
medicines, some laboratory services 
and dental treatment. 

There are 56 countries, besides the 
United States, that may be consid- 
ered to have some type of statutory 
old-age benefit or pension system, 
covering at least important segments 
of the population. Among these sys- 
tems are old-age insurance, universal 
pensions, old-age assistance, and 
provident fund programs. The pre- 
cise status of old-age beneficiaries 
with respect to eligibility for medical 
benefits differs considerably among 
these countries, which have therefore 
been grouped in six classifications. 
The classifications used do not always 
lend themselves to exact limits be- 
cause of the complexity of the pro- 
visions concerned; nevertheless they 
point up certain common patterns. 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

1See Social Security Programs Through- 
out the World, 1958 (Division of Program 
Research), 1958. 
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The six groups represent countries 
that (1) cover old-age insurance 
beneficiaries under sickness insur- 
ance, without payment of contribu- 
tion, (2) cover old-age insurance 
beneficiaries under sickness insur- 
ance but require them to contribute, 
(3) permit old-age pensioners to in- 
sure voluntarily under sickness insur- 
ance, (4) cover all residents, includ- 
ing pensioners, under a medical care 
or sickness insurance program, (5) 
cover pensioners under other arrange- 
ments, and (6) either do not cover 
old-age beneficiaries or pensioners 
under their sickness insurance pro- 
gram or do not have such a program. 


Noncontributory Coverage 
of Beneficiaries 

Twelve countries that maintain 
both old-age insurance and sickness 
insurance programs make the old-age 
insurance beneficiaries, as such, spe- 
cifically eligible for medical benefits 
under their sickness insurance pro- 
grams, without requiring them to pay 
further contributions after retire- 
ment. Of the countries in this group, 
five—Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, and 
Italy—are in Western Europe and 
seven—Albania, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia—are in East- 
ern Europe. 

The medical services available to 
aged beneficiaries under the sickness 
insurance programs of these coun- 
tries are, in general, the same as 
those provided to currently employed 
workers. Since the beneficiaries do 
not have to contribute to sickness in- 
surance after they retire, the medical 
benefits for which they are eligible as 
pensioners may be regarded, in one 
sense, as supplementary benefits to 
which they become entitled by reason 
of their coverage or contributions in 
the past. 

The cost of providing medical bene- 
fits to aged beneficiaries is, in effect, 


. Geric and Cart H. FARMAN* 


financed from past and current con- 
tributions paid by or on behalf of 
employed workers. 

In Belgium, old-age insurance 
beneficiaries and their dependents 
are eligible for medical benefits under 
sickness insurance. The benefits take 
the form of cash reimbursement, ac- 
cording to a fixed national scale of 
fees, of up to 75 percent of expendi- 
tures incurred for medical care. Ex- 
penditures for medical and dental 
treatment, surgery, hospitalization, 
drugs, and laboratory services are 
included. The unified sickness and 
invalidity insurance program for 
wage earners is financed by a 7-per- 
cent contribution, divided equally be- 
tween employee and employer, a 
regular Government contribution 
equal to 16 percent of this contribu- 
tion, and special Government sub- 
sidies. 

In France old-age insurance bene- 
ficiaries, with their dependents, re- 
main covered for medical benefits 
under sickness insurance after their 
coverage as active workers ceases. 
Benefits include general and special- 
ist care, hospitalization, certain medi- 
cines, and laboratory services. The 
benefits are on a cash-reimbursement 
basis, with the insured person paying 
the doctor or hospital and then being 
reimbursed—usually for 80 percent 
of the cost—according to an approved 
scale. Both pensions and sickness 
insurance are financed from a single 
unified contribution paid by employ- 
ees (6 percent of earnings) and em- 
ployers (12% percent of payroll). 
The contributions collected are allo- 
cated among the various types of 
benefits and among the regional and 
primary (district) funds administer- 
ing the programs, in accordance with 
rates fixed by ministerial decree. 

Beneficiaries of the old-age insur- 
ance program and members of their 
families are automatically insured 
against sickness in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany through compul- 
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sory membership in one of the sick 
funds. Benefits include the services 
of physicians, medicines, and hos- 
pitalization. The funds make pay- 
ments directly to doctors (on a capi- 
tation basis), pharmacies, and hos- 
pitals for services provided to their 
members; the patient bears no part 
of the cost. These expenditures by 
the sick funds are compensated for, 
in part, by lump-sum payments made 
to them by the various pension insur- 
ance institutions—the pension-pay- 
ing authorities—at rates fixed by the 
Ministry of Labor. The amounts paid 
by the pension institutions have not 
been sufficient in recent years to 
cover all expenditures on behalf of 
pensioners, with the result that de- 
ficits have had to be borne by the 
sick funds themselves. 

In Greece, old-age insurance bene- 
ficiaries and their family members 
receive free medical care services in 
clinics and hospitals of the Central 
Social Insurance Institution or of the 
special occupational fund with which 
they were previously affiliated. The 
services are the same as those avail- 
able to insured workers covered by 
sickness insurance and include medi- 
cal treatment, medicines, and hos- 
pitalization. Pensioners do not con- 
tribute toward this protection after 
they retire. The medical-benefit pro- 
visions of the sickness insurance pro- 
gram are financed by an employee 
contribution of 24% percent and a 5- 
percent employer contribution. 

Old-age insurance beneficiaries in 
Italy and their dependents are eligi- 
ble for medical benefits under the 
sickness insurance program. This is 
a fairly recent development; the pro- 
gram of pensioners’ medical benefits 
was started in November 1955 under 
a law of August 4, 1955. Benefits in- 
clude general and specialist care, 
medicines, and hospitalization. A 
decree of December 1956 listed vari- 
ous special diseases of old age that 
are treated without time limit. The 
services are usually provided on the 
basis of direct payments to doctors, 
pharmacies, and hospitals by the Na- 
tional Sickness Insurance Institute. 
Pensioners as such do not contribute 
to the cost of their protection, which 
is met from current contributions to 
the pension system itself; a special 
fund has been established — the 
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equalization fund for pensions and 
pensioners’ sickness benefits. Contri- 
butions to the sickness insurance pro- 
gram are now about 7.75 percent of 
payroll for employers and 3.85 per- 
cent of earnings for employees. 

In the seven Eastern European 
countries listed above, pensioners ap- 
pear to be entitled to medical bene- 
fits on the same basis as currently 
covered workers. Typically, all social 
security benefits in these countries 
—whether cash or medical—are fi- 
nanced mainly from a single unified 
contribution payable by employing 
enterprises. Thus there is, in effect, 
a pooling of pension and sickness in- 
surance funds. It may be noted that 
in Yugoslavia pensioners are entitled 
to receive prescribed medicines en- 
tirely without cost but currently in- 
sured workers receive only 30 percent 
of the cost of such medicines. 


Contributory Coverage of 
Beneficiaries 


In a second group of countries, old- 
age beneficiaries are entitled to medi- 
cal benefits under the sickness insur- 
ance programs but after their retire- 
ment are required to pay a special 
contribution for such _ protection. 
There are six countries using this 
method—aAustria, Chile, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Panama, and Spain. 

In Austria, old-age insurance bene- 
ficiaries may be required to pay a 
contribution of at least 6 schillings 
a month? to the sickness insurance 
program. In addition, the various 
pension insurance institutions pay to 
the sick funds 8.2 percent of the total 
amounts they pay out in the form of 
pensions. Pensioners are entitled, in 
return, to the full range of medical 
services available under the sickness 
insurance program, including medical 
treatment, hospitalization, and medi- 
cines. The services are in general 
provided by doctors under contract 
with the sick funds and in dispen- 
saries and hospitals belonging to the 
funds or with which they have a con- 
tract. Doctors and hospitals are usu- 
ally paid directly by the funds. 

All pensioners under Chile’s social 
insurance system for wage earners 
have 5 percent of their pension with- 
held by law. In return, they are en- 


* One schilling equals $0.038. 


titled to receive medical care under 
the National Health Service as long 
as they continue as pensioners. Care 
includes both the services of doctors 
and hospitalization and is furnished 
directly through dispensaries and 
hospitals belonging to the health 
service. 

Luxembourg requires recipients of 
old-age insurance benefits to pay 3.9 
percent of their monthly pension to 
the sickness fund with which they 
were previously affiliated. They are 
thereby eligible, on the same basis as 
the employed members of these 
funds, for medical benefits, including 
general and specialist care, hospital- 
ization, and medicines. The cost of 
their coverage under sickness insur- 
ance not met by these contributions 
is shared by the pension insurance 
institution that pays their pension 
and the Government. Surgeons and 
hospitals are generally paid directly 
by the funds for services rendered to 
their members, but for other medical 
care most funds use a reimbursement 
system. 

Entitlement to medical benefits un- 
der Mexico’s sickness insurance pro- 
gram was extended to old-age insur- 
ance beneficiaries and their families 
by amendments of December 1956. 
Pensioners are required to pay 2 per- 
cent of their pension for this cover- 
age, which is the same proportion of 
wages paid by employed workers for 
sickness insurance. Employers con- 
tribute 4 percent of payroll for sick- 
ness insurance, and the Government 
contributes a further 2 percent of 
taxable earnings. Care is provided 
mainly in clinics, hospitals, and sana- 
toriums operated by the Mexican So- 
cial Insurance Institute, though some 
use is made in rural areas of doctors 
under contract with the Institute. 

Persons receiving old-age benefits 
under the social insurance program 
of Panama are required to pay 4 per- 
cent of their benefit toward the cost 
of continued coverage under the 
medical-benefit provisions of the pro- 
gram. In return they are eligible for 
general medical, dental, and pharma- 
ceutical services in facilities of the 
Social Insurance Fund and for reim- 
bursement, according to a schedule, 
for costs of hospitalization and sur- 
gery. The general social insurance 
program, including both pensions and 
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medical benefits, is financed by an 
8-percent contribution shared equally 
by employers and employees and by 
a small Government contribution. 

In Spain, old-age pensioners and 
their dependents are covered for 
medical care under the sickness in- 
surance program. They are required 
to pay 2 percent of their pension for 
this coverage, which is the same per- 
centage of wages payable by cur- 
rently employed workers. Employers 
also contribute at the rate of 5 per- 
cent of payroll to the sickness insur- 
ance program. Benefits include the 
services of general practitioners and 
specialists (who are paid directly by 
the National Welfare Institute on a 
capitation basis), medicines, and 
hospitalization in facilities owned by 
the Institute or with which it has 
contracts. 


Voluntary Coverage 


In a few countries old-age pension- 
ers are permitted to insure them- 
selves voluntarily under the public 
sickness insurance program. They 
are required, in all cases, to pay a 
contribution if they wish to avail 
themselves of this privilege. The 
countries in which this situation 
exists include Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, Peru, and Switzerland. 

Like other residents with low or 
moderate incomes in Denmark, re- 
cipients of national old-age pensions 
may decide for themselves whether 
or not to be active members of one 
of the numerous sick clubs. Those 
who elect active membership receive, 
through the clubs, free medical care, 
hospitalization, 75 percent of the cost 
of essential medicines, and a small 
daily cash benefit of 1 crown® a day 
while ill, Some clubs also provide 
specialist and dental care or other 
services. Doctors are paid by the 
clubs directly, usually according to 
the capitation method. The contri- 
butions payable by _pensioners who 
are active members vary somewhat 
among the clubs but average about 4 
crowns a month. In addition to mem- 
bership fees, the sick clubs receive 
substantial financial aid from the 
Government, including a subsidy of 
25 percent of the cost of medical care 
furnished, a 50-percent reduction in 


3 One crown equals $0.145. 
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hospital charges in public hospitals, 
and 75 percent of the cost of extra 
care for chronic disability. 

A somewhat similar plan is found 
in the Netherlands, where recipients 
of the quasi-universal old-age pen- 
sions may join one of the approved 
sickness funds voluntarily, if their 
income does not exceed 3,530 guild- 
ers* a year. The contribution payable 
by the pensioner is 0.67 guilders a 
week if his annual income is less than 
2,520 guilders; otherwise, it is 1.34 
guilders. These contributions meet 
one-fourth and one-half the cost, re- 
spectively. Half the remaining cost 
is covered by a Government subsidy, 
and the other half is met from a gen- 
eral equalization fund set up under 
the sickness insurance program. 
Benefits provided by the sickness 
funds include medical treatment, 
medicines, and hospitalization. The 
funds make direct payments to doc- 
tors (usually on a capitation basis) 
and hospitals. 

In Peru, pensioners under the wage 
earners’ social insurance system are 
permitted to choose, when retiring 
from employment, whether to con- 
tinue to be covered for medical bene- 
fits under the sickness insurance pro- 
visions. If they elect continued cover- 
age, they are required to pay a regu- 
lar contribution equal to 4 percent 
of their pension. Medical services are 
provided through clinics and hospi- 
tals operated by the National Social 
Insurance Fund. Other revenues of 
the social insurance program, for 
both pension and sickness insurance, 
include a 3-percent employee contri- 
bution, a 6-percent employer contri- 
bution, and a 2-percent Government 
contribution. 

Sickness insurance in Switzerland 
is mainly voluntary; it is compulsory 
in only a few Cantons. About three- 
fourths of the population, however, 
now belong to one of the more than 
1,000 public and private sickness 
funds. An old-age insurance benefici- 
ary may become a member of any one 
of these funds, just as any other resi- 
dent, unless a fund imposes an age 
limit, which it is permitted to do 
under the Federal law. About five- 
sixths of the revenues of the sickness 
funds, on the average, come from 
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members’ contributions and the re- 
mainder from Government subsidies. 
Benefits are required by Federal law 
to cover at least 75 percent of the 
cost of medical treatment and of 
specified medicines. Many funds pay 
up to 90 percent of the cost of medi- 
cal treatment, however, as well as a 
part of hospital costs and the costs 
of additional medicines. The funds 
generally pay doctors directly for 
their services, on a fee-for-service 
basis. 


Coverage of All Residents 


In a fourth group of countries are 
those maintaining comprehensive 
programs of medical benefits, which 
by law apply in general to all resi- 
dents. Old-age pensioners are cov- 
ered under all these programs, but 
their coverage is based essentially on 
residence rather than stemming from 
any special status as a pensioner. 
The countries that may be regarded 
as falling within this classification, 
although their programs differ con- 
siderably in some respects, include 
Australia, Bulgaria, Iceland, New 
Zealand, Norway, Sweden, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the 
United Kingdom. 

In three of these countries—the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, 
and Bulgaria—old-age benefits are 
provided on an insurance basis, but 
medical care services are, in princi- 
ple, provided free to all residents 
regardless of their insurance or bene- 
ficiary status. These services, includ- 
ing doctors’ services, hospitalization, 
and drugs, are provided directly to 
the population, within the limits of 
available facilities, through a na- 
tional health service or public health 
system, rather than on a reimburse- 
ment basis. They are financed in 
large measure from general revenues, 
except for limited cost-sharing by 
patients for some medicines or other 
items and, in the United Kingdom, a 
small social insurance contribution. 

The same broad coverage of all 
residents, including the aged recipi- 
ents of universal superannuation 
benefits and of age benefits based on 
a means test, is found in the health 
benefits program of New Zealand. In 
that country, however, general prac- 
titioners’ fees are reimbursed on a 
fee-for-service basis, with patients 
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usually bearing part of the cost, and 
payment for private hospital care is 
reimbursed at a fixed daily rate. 
Health benefits and social security 
cash benefits are financed mainly 
through special earmarked income 
taxes on individuals and corpora- 
tions, with only the deficit being met 
from general revenue. 

In Norway and Sweden, which pay 
universal old-age pensions, and in 
Iceland, which provides pensions on 
an income-test basis, all residents or 
family heads, including pensioners, 
must belong to a sickness fund or 
club furnishing medical and cash 
benefits. These funds derive part of 
their revenue from members’ contri- 
butions, but pensioners are exempt 
from payment of contribution. Em- 
ployer contributions are also collected 
in Norway and Sweden, and in all 
three countries the funds receive sub- 
stantial Government subsidies. The 
medical benefits include general and 
special medical care, hospitalization, 
and various medicines. In Iceland 
the sick clubs contract with doctors 
for provision of services to their 
members. In Norway the funds pay 
doctors directly, according to a fee 
schedule; the balance is paid by the 
patients. The Swedish funds reim- 
burse 75 percent of doctors’ fees in- 
curred by members, according to an 
approved schedule. They also reim- 
burse for fees incurred for ward 
treatment in public hospitals; pen- 
sioners may receive reimbursement 
for only 6 months of hospital care, 
however, compared with 2 years for 
other members. 

In Australia, where old-age pen- 
sions are on a means-test basis, all 
residents, including pensioners, re- 
ceive free from the Government a 
hospital-maintenance benefit of 8 
shillings’ a day and also pharmaceu- 
tical benefits covering the full cost 
of “life-saving” medicines. These 
benefits are paid directly by the De- 
partment of Health to the hospital 
or pharmacy. Moreover, all old-age 
pensioners receive free general prac- 
titioner care, an additional hospital- 
maintenance benefit of 4 shillings a 
day, and the full cost of any pre- 


5 One shilling equals $0.112. 
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scribed medicines. These benefits are 
financed entirely from general reve- 
nues. The Government also pays 
subsidies to approved voluntary bene- 
fit organizations that provide medical 
and additional hospital benefits to 
members. 


Other Types of Coverage for 
Pensioners 


The three countries discussed be- 
low have programs under which old- 
age pensioners receive medical bene- 
fits under certain circumstances. The 
programs are of such a nature, how- 
ever, that they do not fit readily into 
any of the groups described above. 

Ireland provides only old-age as- 
sistance to aged persons, although it 
has a contributory system of disabil- 
ity and survivor insurance. It also 
furnishes free general medical serv- 
ices, hospital and specialist services, 
and necessary medicines to all per- 
sons, including pensioners, in the 
“lower income group.” This group is 
defined, in general, as consisting of 
persons unable to procure these serv- 
ices from their own resources. The 
services are usually furnished through 
clinics, dispensaries, and hospitals 
belonging to local health authorities. 
Hospital and specialist services only 
are also provided to all currently in- 
sured workers and to other persons 
in the “middle income group.” The 
entire cost of these health services is 
shared equally by national and local 
governments. 

Canada, which pays a universal 
old-age pension, adopted a system of 
hospitalization insurance in 1957 un- 
der which the Provinces establish 
their own programs and receive in 
turn a national subsidy covering 
about half the cost.® All the Provinces 
but Quebec are participating in the 
system, and their programs cover all 
residents, including old-age pension- 
ers. The benefits include, in general, 
standard ward hospital care, in- 
patient drugs, diagnostic and labo- 
ratory services, operating-room facil- 
ities, and limited outpatient benefits; 
there is some variation among the 


6See Agnes W. Brewster, “Canada’s 
Federal-Provincial Program of Hospital- 
ization Insurance,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, July 1959. 


Provinces, however, in the range of 
services. The Provincial share of the 
cost is met in Manitoba, Ontario, and 
Prince Edward Island through pre- 
mium payments by the insured; in 
Alberta, British Columbia, and New- 
foundland, out of general revenue; in 
New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, 
through a combination of premiums 
and general revenues; and in Nova 
Scotia, through a sales tax. 

Japan has an old-age insurance 
system and also two separate systems 
of health insurance. The compulsory 
health insurance system applies to 
currently employed workers of firms 
of a specified size in industry and 
commerce; it does not cover old-age 
beneficiaries. The national health in- 
surance system, which is somewhat 
larger, applies compulsorily to all 
householders not otherwise covered, 
including pensioners, in communities 
where the municipality is the insur- 
ance carrier. A large number of 
clinics and hospitals are operated by 
the latter system for direct provision 
of care to its members, but in some 
areas medical benefits are furnished 
on a reimbursement basis. Financing 
is through members’ contributions 
and Government subsidies. 


Coverage Not Available for 
Pensioners 


Twelve countries maintain both 
old-age insurance and sickness in- 
surance programs but do not cover 
old-age beneficiaries for medical 
benefits. These countries are Bolivia, 
Brazil, Communist China, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Iran, Nationalist China, Nicaragua, 
Paraguay, Portugal, and Turkey. 

Another group of countries main- 
tain some kind of benefit or pension 
program for aged persons but do not 
have in operation any general statu- 
tory program providing medical 
benefits in the event of sickness, 
either for pensioners or others. In 
this group are Argentina, Ceylon, 
Cuba, Finland, Iraq, Israel, Malaya, 
the Philippines, the Union of South 
Africa, the United Arab Republic, 
and Uruguay. In Israel and Cuba, 
however, fairly extensive voluntary 
sickness insurance programs are in 
operation. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Disability Insurance 
Benefits in Current- 
Payments Status, by State, 
February 28, 1959* 


At the end of February 1959, the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program was paying disabil- 
ity insurance benefits to 255,000 dis- 
abled workers aged 50-64—a 70-per- 
cent increase from the number in 
December 1957. The accompanying 
table shows the average monthly 
benefit amount as of February 28, 
1959, and gives a percentage distribu- 
tion of the number of beneficiaries 
according to the size of their benefit. 
The data are classified by the bene- 
ficiaries’ State of residence at the end 
of February 1959. 

In February 1959 the average dis- 
ability insurance benefit amounted 
to $88.11—$15.35 more than the aver- 
age in December 1957. The higher 
average resulted chiefly from provi- 
sions in the 1958 amendments that 
(1) repealed, effective August 1958, 
the “offset” provision, under which 
disability insurance benefits were re- 
duced by payments based on disabil- 
ity payable under certain other pro- 
grams, and (2) increased benefits by 
about 7 percent, effective January 
1959. Another factor increasing the 
average benefit was the rise in the 
proportion of benefits computed on 
the basis of earnings after 1950; the 
proportion increased from 62 percent 
in December 1957 to almost 69 per- 
cent in November 1958, the latest 
date for which this information is 
available. The average disability in- 
surance benefit went up in each of 
the 14 months—from $72.76 in De- 
cember 1957 to $88.11 in February 
1959. 

Almost half of all disabled-worker 
beneficiaries were receiving monthly 
benefits of $90-$116. The proportion 
receiving the maximum amount — 
$116 in February 1959 and $108.50 in 
December 1957—increased from 1.4 
percent in December 1957 to 7.2 per- 
cent in February 1959. Forty-four 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 


Bulletin, January 1960 





percent were receiving benefits in the 
$60-$89 range, and only 1 in 15 was 
receiving less than $60.00. Minimum 
benefits were being paid to only 0.2 
percent of all disabled-worker bene- 
ficiaries. 

Among the 50 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, disability insur- 
ance beneficiaries living in Alaska 





and Michigan were receiving the 
highest monthly benefits—an average 
of $96.39 in Alaska and $95.93 in 
Michigan—and those in Mississippi 
were receiving the lowest benefits— 
an average of $77.81. Benefits rang- 
ing from $90 to $116 were being paid 
to 67 percent of the disabled-worker 
beneficiaries in Michigan and to 27 
percent in Mississippi. Only 14 per- 
cent of the disability insurance bene- 
ficiaries in Michigan but 48 percent 


Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance benefits‘ in 
current-payment status and percentage distribution by amount of benefit, 


by State, February 28, 1959 



























































Average Number Percent of disability beneficiaries receiving— 
State? Avis | Of dis- 
(ranked V4 = of ability — 3 os 
average benefit) ene- 4- 5- $75- | $90- | $105- 

benefit | Aciaries | Total) $33 | “gq | “so | “74 | 89 | 104 | 115 | $116 
TOC caccscacauspeninas $88.11 254,701 |100.0 0.2 0.9 5.6 | 19.1 | 25.4 | 20.4 | 21.2 Ye 
[a eae ee ae 96.39 69 |100.0 0 0 2.9 | 10.3 | 16.2 | 19.1 | 41.2 10.3 
jee 95.93 10,010 |100.0 (3) -3 2.5 | 10.8 | 19.2 | 20.5 | 33.5 13.2 
Connecticut. ............- 91.99 3,933 |100.0 all a 2.7 | 14.8 | 24.8 | 23.6 | 24.8 9.0 
| a 91.98 13,638 |100.0 on 4 3.5 | 14.8 | 23.6 | 21.6 | 26.5 9.5 
| 91.88 2,089 |100.0 a a 3.4 | 13.9 | 25.2 | 21.2 | 25.0 10.8 
New Jersey..--- 91.83 9,029 |100.0 Jn 4 3.3 | 15.5 | 23.4 | 22.4 | 25.1 9.8 
2. EEE rae 91.74 18,798 |100.0 () 3 3.4 | 15.0 | 24.7 | 21.2 | 26.4 9.0 
i. re 91.57 3,890 |100.0 an Zi 3.0 | 15.2 | 24.7 | 23.5 | 26.6 6.7 
| re eee 91.50 6,519 |100.0 on .6 4.2 | 15.0 | 22.9 | 22.2 | 26.0 9.0 
ee | 91.43 | 271 |100.0 0 0 3.4 | 16.5 | 24.4 | 22.6 | 24.8 8.3 
0 ee 91.18 4,843 1100.0 3 Pe 4.2 | 16.2 | 22.1 | 21.7 | 24.8 10.0 
et ies Secadtcstcddncns 91.01 576 | 100.0 om -5 4.6 | 15.4 | 24.5 | 21.4 | 21.9 11.5 
90.88 | 21,136 |100.0 ok 6 3.7 | 14.3 | 25.3 | 26.1 | 23.1 6.8 
90.86 2,194 |100.0 om 3 3.0 | 16.1 | 24.2 | 24.4 | 25.2 6.6 
90.83 4,809 {100.0 (3) 6 3.7 | 13.7 | 27.1 | 23.4 | 24.7 6.8 
90.58 13,993 |100.0 on .6 4.4 | 16.7 | 23.4 | 21.2 | 24.6 8.9 
90.12 7 100.0 ol 9 5.8 | 17.2 | 24.6 | 16.6 | 23.0 11.8 
89.95 8,893 |100.0 od oa 5.4 | 17.4 | 22.3 | 18.6 | 25.7 9.6 
aes 89.72 269 |100.0 8 = 4.9 | 15.5 | 24.2 | 23.5 | 23.5 ed 
oe 89.28 1,515 |100.0 | -5 5.6 | 16.8 | 26.1 | 22.1 | 21.3 7.5 
\ } oe 89.16 27,280 |100.0 on -5 4.7 | 18.4 | 25.9 | 20.5 | 21.7 8.2 
ae ee 88.83 575 |100.0 4 PS 5.0 | 21.6 | 22.9 | 18.9 | 18.8 11.7 
ite nacdidiabwiccaaah 88.63 559 |100.0 0 -4 5.5 | 19.5 | 24.4 | 22.0 | 22.4 5.8 
BE ee 88.32 2,912 |100.0 on 1.0 6.1 | 19.1 | 23.2 | 21.4 | 22.1 6.9 
eee 87.37 3,545 |100.0 ad -7 | 6.7 | 20.0 | 25.3 | 19.1 | 21.5 6.6 
I icintinécndbiacdent 87.10 588 |100.0 2 -5| 5.5] 16.8 | 31.0 | 24.6 | 18.5 2.9 
0 ee see 86.84 2,275 \100.0 -5 1.4 6.0 | 20.1 | 25.5 | 20.5 | 19.4 6.6 
i fd ee 86.77 649 |100.0 on 8 5.8 | 20.6 | 27.6 | 20.1 | 18.8 6.1 
Massachusetts-_..........- 86.59 9,000 |100.0 al .4 5.0 | 21.6 | 29.5 | 20.9 | 17.2 5.3 
ee ee 86.44 2,761 |100.0 -2| 1.2] 5.9 | 20.8 | 26.7 | 20.8 | 19.0 5.4 
DO 86.41 2,950 |100.0 —- p 7.3 | 21.6 | 23.4 | 20.0 | 19.9 6.5 
Vite Bi connccncsd 86.40 5 |100.0 0 0 0 40.0} 0 40.0 | 20.0 0 
Rhode Island............- 86.20 1,814 |100.0 ot -38| 5.3 | 21.7 | 30.0 | 21.0 | 16.9 4.7 
Missouri 85.82 6,432 |100.0 2) 1.2] 7.3} 22.1 | 25.5 | 19.1 | 19.0 5.6 
New Hampshire 85.70 944 |100.0| 0 1.0 | 4.5 | 22.2 | 31.5 | 21.6 | 14.9 4.3 
Nebraska 84.96 1,338 |100.0 5 1.7 7.5 | 19.9 | 28.8 | 20.2 | 16.8 4.6 
Kentucky 84.60 4,950 |100.0 .3| 1.6] 7.5] 21.9 | 27.8} 19.8 | 16.5 4.6 
Vermont 84.52 697 |100.0 4 1.0 7.0 | 21.8 | 20.5 | 21.8 | 14.8 3.7 
South Dakota--. 84.44 421 |100.0 on -7 | 8.0 | 22.0 | 27.4 | 22.5) 16.5 2.7 
2 en eee eee) 84.16 10,210 |100.0 3} 1.6] 8.6 | 23.6 | 25.2 | 18.0} 17.1 5.6 
jo ae 83.57 1,007 {100.0 | 0 -6] 7.2 | 26.2 | 29.5 | 19.7] 13.3 3.5 
SR eee 83.14 5,983 |100.0 4 1.8 8.0 | 24.9 | 27.5 | 18.4 | 14.5 4.5 
| eae 83.04 1,702 |100.0 -2| 1.9] 7.9] 23.3 | 30.4 | 19.2 | 13.7 3.4 
North Dakota............ 82.72 272 |100.0 4 -7 | 10.9 | 25.4 | 25.4 | 18.4 | 12.4 6.4 
0, eee 82.35 5,063 |100.0 -38| 2.0] 8.4] 25.7 | 28.6 | 16.6 | 14.0 4.4 
BI. .doinccudtincenths 81.96 5,314 |100.0 -7| 2.1) 8.4) 25.7 | 28.1 | 17.4] 14.0 3.6 
ae 81.19 4,209 |100.0 -7 | 2.3 | 10.4 | 27.6 | 24.5 | 15.6 | 14.4 4.5 
Arkansas........ 80.47 2,873 {100.0 of 2.7 | 11.0 | 26.8 | 26.7 | 15.5 | 12.8 4.1 
Georgia.......-. 78.61 6,178 |100.0 +7 2.4 | 10.4 | 30.8 | 28.7 | 14.0 | 10.0 3.0 
South Carolina ical 78. 54 3,677 |100.0 -4] 1.9] 10.8 | 30.2 | 31.3 | 15.0] 8.4 2.0 
North Carolina........... 78.38 7,541 |100.0 3 1.6 | 10.5 | 31.7 | 31.1 | 14.0 2.4 2.4 
ERE 77.81 2,681 |100.0 -6 | 3.0] 11.7 | 32.4 | 25.2 | 13.9) 19.1 3.1 
i) eee 65.51 303 |100.0 | 5.1 | 16.8 | 19.9 | 22.1] 19.9] 10.1) 5.4 oe 
I cctecneescnenenaen 92.98 765 {100.0 | 0 -3} 1.6] 10.7 | 26.9 | 25.3 | 29.2 6.0 











1 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
2 Beneficiary’s State of residence. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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of those in Mississippi were receiving 
benefits of $33-$74. 
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Coverage of State and Local 
Government Employees 
Under OASDI* 


Old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance coverage of State and local 
government employees has increased 
in each of the 8 years that the pro- 
tection of the Federal program has 
been available to this group. As of 
January 1959 about 314 million, or 55 


Table 1.—State and local government 


employment, total number and 
number covered under OASDI 
through voluntary agreements, 


October 1950-58 and January 1959 


{Numbers in thousands] 


State and local government 
employment! 


Month 


Fe 
ic Continental United States 
a 


Total 
} Covered number 
| | under OASDI covered 
| Total |_ : _____| under 
jnumber 2| OASDI 
| Percent 
IN umber of total 
| 
Reece | es Aa"  e 
October: | } 
__ ao A oY aes, eee : 
=a | 4,230 | 540 13 540 
_. a 4,470 695 16 735 
as 4,610 810 18 850 
 _ Se 4,805 960 20 1,000 
_ 5,005 1,220 24 1,270 
Tae 5,225 1,935 | 37 | 1,985 
ee 45,700 2,275 | 40 2,360 
3058......... 2 ,840 3,180 | 54 3,295 
January 1959. 5,900 | 2 55 3,345 


1 Excludes the District of Columbia, which is not 
included in the statutory definition of State for 
purposes of agreement. 

2 Excludes employment for transit systems com- 
pulsorily covered; based on data from the Bureau 
of the Census. 

3 Includes Alaska and Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. 

4 Estimated. 


percent of the almost 6 million per- 
sons employed by State and local 
governments, were covered through 
voluntary agreements made by the 
States with the Federal Government. 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. Detailed data, by State 
and type of government unit, appear in a 
quarterly statistical report, State and 
Local Government Employment Covered 
by Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability In- 
surance Duter Section 218 of the Social 
Security Act. 
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In October of 1951—the first year 
coverage for these workers was possi- 
ble—more than half a million em- 
ployees were covered; they repre- 
sented approximately 13 percent of 
all persons employed by State or local 
governments at that time. The 55 
percent covered in January 1959 was 
more than four times the proportion 
with coverage in October 1951, and 
the number of covered employees had 
increased to six times the number 
covered in 1951. 

One reason for the rise in number 
was the growth in State and local 
government employment, which in- 
creased by more than 1% million 
during the period October 1951- 
January 1959. The increase in the 
number of persons employed by State 
and local governments and in their 
coverage by old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance under successive 





amendments to the Social Security 
Act is shown in table 1. 

The Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950 permitted coverage, 
effective in 1951, of State and local 
government employees who were not 
protected by retirement systems. By 
October 1954 coverage under this 
provision had been extended to ap- 
proximately 1 out of every 5 of these 
government employees. The 1954 
amendments granted eligibility for 
coverage, effective in 1955, to most 
employees who were under a State or 
local retirement system. By October 
1957, 2 out of every 5 State or local 
government employees were covered, 
including almost a million who were 
members of retirement systems. Un- 
der the 1956 amendments, specified 
States were permitted to divide posi- 
tions under their retirement systems 
into two groups in order to provide 


Table 2.—State and local government employment covered under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance through voluntary agreements, by State, 


January 1959 


Approximate percent of 
all State and local gov- 
ernment employment ? 














State cri Type of 
government 
Total! <a 
} } 
| | Geate |Coun-| Lo- 
| | | State! "ty | cal? 
—_—— | —_ | —_——_—_—_ —— 
| 
WOURL..nsccds \3,346, 100! (4 aw O (*) 
| Pextemn eaeaiees ete 
Cc me al | 
See 3,227 ,900 55 65 70 45 
Alabama. ----..- 83, 200 87 86 98 85 
ee 4,100) (4) Oo fetceun (‘) 
ATISONS......-.6- 36,100 87) 87 106 83 
Arkansas. ....... 30,700 56} 87 71 38 
California. ...... 51,200 9} (5) 17 10 
Colorado.-......- / 18,100 27 6 100 24 
Connecticut--_-- | 24,200 31 44 86 25)| 


Delaware........ |} 13,000 94 92 101 96 
= Ca ee ee ree ae SS 


{North Carolina- 
\North Dakota_-- 


Approximate percent of 
all State and local gov- 
| ernment employment ? 








Num- | | a 
State ce Type of 
| government 
een es 
. Coun-) Lo- 
State 
| | State ty cal 3 
| wT es EE SES 
Mississippi-.----- | 58,800 80 91 82 70 
Missouri... ....- | 91,200 74! 99 82) 63 


Montana........| 23,300} 84) 91) 142) 64 
Nebraska......-.- | 56,100) 95} v4 110 92 
Nevada.......-- 700) 6 7; @ 8 
New Hampshire.| 19,900) 85 90 = :138 80 
New Jersey....--| 151,300) 83 101 80 79 
New Mexico----- 17,500 55 83 23 43 
New York..-..--- | 450,000 71 85 80 61 
111,400) 89) 90) 93 sl 

15,800 51 838 85 32 

OMY Sons. cee veldvenawites eet ree ieee Eeoney 
Oklahoma..------ 
Oregon 


io ———— | * 72,600 48 74 86 32)|Pennsylvania....| 241,200) 79 80 o4 77 
i ree | 62" 800 54 69 77 46 | | | | 
Mawall......<...2 13,300, (4) | (4) (*) (4) ||Puerto Rico. ...- |, 08,900 ©} ©. .1----. (*) 
LS eee ete 88 97 112 79||Rhode Island_..-} 15,700) 62 Se 50 
| | South Carolina_- 62,500 90 2 106 87 
Illinois..........| 47,400} 16 2 4)  22\|South Dakota-..| 24,600) 78) 84 115) 70 
Indiana.........| 118,100 80 72 92 81|/Tennessee------- 63 , 500 59 69 69 45 
Ss | 98,800 97; 102; © 107 af, eee | 141,000 48 96 97 24 
J eee | 77,300 79 82 99) i 32,300 96) 105; 108 88 
Kentucky -----.- |} 48,000 60 99 2 37|| Vermont. -..-... 9,200 57 74 89 47 
Louisiana_...-.-| 31,200 27 10 50 34||/Virginia........- 109,900) 96| 04 106 88 
Maine........--- | 7300} 20) 13; 38) 23)/Virgin Islands...| 1,900! ® | @ | ® | @ 
Maryland_--_---- | 73,100 81 88 96 61)| Washington _-__- 94,900 86 85 93 86 
Massachusetts. --| 700, (5) oe (5) ||West Virginia_-.| 49,900) 91 93 99 89 
Michigan... -.-- | 217,700 76 77; ~=—:100 73 |Wisconsin_---. --| 83,500 59 69 79 52 
1 


Minnesota.....-.- | 27,200 20} ae | 





1 Estimated employment for which coverage has 
been approved, regardless of effective dates. 

2Excludes employment for transit systems, 
compulsorily covered under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. Based on data from the 
Bureau of the Census for October 1958 (latest avail- 
able). Where the percentage exceeds 100, the 
excess is due primarily to the difference in reference 


Wyoming. ---- -| 


14,300, 90} 92, 124) 80 


periods, and the percentage should be taken as 100 
3 Other than county governments. 
4 Not available. 
5 Less than 0.5 percent. 
* Not included in the statutory definition of 
State for purposes of agreement. 
7 No agreement. 
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coverage only for 
who desired it. The coverage of ap- 
proximately 700,000 additional retire- 
ment system members was made pos- 
sible by this provision. By January 
1959, more than 2 million of the em- 
ployees covered by old-age, survivors, 


those employees 


and disability insurance were also 
members of State and local retire- 
ment systems. 

Table 2 shows the status of old-age, 
Survivors, and disability insurance 
coverage in each State as of January 
1959. In 20 of the 48 States for which 
data are available, more than 80 per- 
cent of the State and local govern- 
ment employees are covered; total 
coverage in these States is 88 percent. 
Only 25 percent of all State and local 
government employees but 40 percent 
of all the covered employees are in 
the 20 States. When the States are 
grouped in four broad regions, it is 
found that 15 of the 20 high-coverage 
States are concentrated in the South 
and West. 
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CANADA. COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EM- 
PLOYEE RETIREMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Public Employee Retirement 
Administration. Chicago: The As- 
sociation, 1959. 70 pp. 

Papers given at the fifty-third an- 





nual conference in Montreal in 1959. 


Wotrr, Kurt. The Biological, Soci- 
ological and Psychological Aspects 
of Aging. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publishers, 1959. 95 pp. 
$3.75. 

Reviews current concepts and urges 
an organized study in geriatric psy- 
chiatry. 


Public Welfare 


COHEN, WILBUR J. “Trends and Is- 
sues in Social Welfare Expendi- 
tures and Programs.” American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 49, 
Oct. 1959, pp. 1299-1306. $1.25. 


COUNCIL ON SOCIAL WorK EDUCATION. 
The Social Work Curriculum 
Study: I.—Objectives for the So- 
cial Work Curriculum of the Fu- 
ture, by Werner W. Boehm; //.— 
The Place of the Undergraduate 
Curriculum in Social Work Educa- 
tion, by Herbert Bisno; JJI.—The 
Administration Method in Social 
Work Education, by Sue Spencer; 
IV.—The Community Organization 
Method in Social Work Education, 
by Harry L. Lurie; V.—Education 
for Social Workers in the Correc- 
tional Field, by Elliot Studt; V/J.— 
Orientation to Knowledge of Hu- 
man Growth and Behavior in So- 
cial Work Education, by Ruth M. 


Butler; VJI.—Education for Social ~ - 


Workers in the Public Social Serv- 
ices, by Irving Weissman and Mary 
R. Baker; VIII.—Education for So- 
cial Workers in the Rehabilitation 
of the Handicapped, by John J. 
Horwitz; 1X.—The Research Meth- 
od in Social Work Education, by 
Samuel Mencher; X.—The Social 
Casework Method in Social Work 
Education, by Werner W. Boehm; 
XI—The Social Group Work 
Method in Social Work Education, 
by Marjorie Murphy; XII.—Social 
Welfare Policy and Services in So- 
cial Work Education, by Irving 
Weissman; and XIII.—The Teach- 
ing of Values and Ethics in Social 
Work Education, by Muriel W. 
Pumphrey. New York: The Coun- 
cil, 1959. 13 vols. $37 for the set. 
A study designed to redefine the 
philosophy and objectives of social 
work education, illuminate current 
and future needs, and provide schools 
of social work with suggested guides 
for meeting major issues. 


FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 
America. The Significance of the 
Father: Four Papers from the 
FSSA Biennial Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 1959. New York: 
The Association, 1959. 78 pp. $1. 
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Fatherless Families in the Public 
Assistance Program, by Mary Brenz; 
Understanding the Reactions of 
Fatherless Families, by Ruth J. 
Peterson; Strengthening the Father’s 
Role through Family Casework, by 
Margaret Milloy; and Forms of 
Fathering in Relation to Mother- 
Child Pairs, by Otto O. von Mering. 


FaMILy SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. The Use of Group Tech- 
niques in the Family Agency. Three 
Papers from the FSSA Biennial 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., April 
1959. New York: The Association, 
1959. 43 pp. 75 cents. 

Scope and Versatility of Group 
Counseling in Family Casework, by 
Elsa Leichter; Integrating Group 
Therapy in a Family Agency Pro- 
gram, by Mildred M. Kilinski, Eman- 
uel Hallowitz, and Charles H. King: 
and Group Counseling with the 
Multiproblem Family, by Hanna 
Grunwald. 


ILLINOIS. COMMISSION ON PuBLIC AID 
AND ASSISTANCE. New Horizons in 
Public Assistance in Illinois—Help- 
ing People to Help Themselves. 
Chicago: The Commission, 1959. 
159 pp. 

Findings, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations based on studies of public 
assistance in Illinois. 


PaRRISH, Kart J. “The Problem of 
Nonsupport: An Opportunity for 
Social Work Service.” Social Work, 
Vol. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 72-79. $1.75. 
The experiences of a chief support 

Officer in a family court. 


ScHMIpT, W1LLIAM D. The Executive 
and the Board in Social Welfare. 


Cleveland: Howard Allen, Inc., 
1959. 78 pp. $1.50. 
Child Welfare 


MarTIN, JOHN M. “Case Studies of 
Delinquents: Incorporating the So- 
ciological Approach.” Social Work, 
Vol. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 16-21. $1.75. 


MovustTakas, CLaRK E. Psychotherapy 
with Children: Their Living Rela- 
tionship. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. 324 pp. $5. 
Experiences in psychotherapy with 

normal, gifted, handicapped, and dis- 

turbed children and contacts with 
their parents and teachers. 


NYE, F. Ivan. Family Relationships 
and Delinquent Behavior. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1958. 
168 pp. $4.95. 

A study of delinquent behavior in 
three small cities, with emphasis on 
the interplay of attitude and rela- 
tionship between the adolescent and 
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his parents as it appears to the 
adolescent. 


Potsky, Howarp W. “Changing De- 
linquent Subcultures: A Social- 
Psychological Approach.” Social 
Work, Vol. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 3-15. 
$1.75. 

Describes a project in which group 
work and casework are combined to 
change delinquent subcultures. 


ScHuRCH, MartTHa. “A State Program 
for Minor Unmarried Mothers: 
Legal and Social Factors to Be 
Considered.” Child Welfare, Vol. 
38, Oct. 1959, pp. 5-11. 45 cents. 
Considers factors that affect case- 

work diagnosis and treatment plans 

for unmarried mothers. 


ScuHwartTz, ANNE C. “Some Develop- 
ments in Family Casework in Be- 
half of Children.” Social Case- 
work, Vol. 40, Nov. 1959, pp. 491- 
499. 60 cents. 

Casework with parents of children 
with emotional problems. 


STeERNAN, AMELIA. “Short-Term Fi- 
nancial Aid for Adoptive Parents.” 
Child Welfare, Vol. 38, Oct. 1959, 
pp. 18-21. 45 cents. 

How one agency supplemented a 
family’s income to make it possible to 
adopt a child earlier than would 
otherwise have been possible. 


“Symposium on Research Design and 
Methodology in Mental Retarda- 
tion.” American Journal of Men- 
tal Deficiency, Vol. 64, Sept. 1959, 
entire issue. $3. 

U. S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. Juvenile Delinquency Pre- 
vention and Control. Hearings, 
86th Congress, 1st Session, on S. 
694, S. 765, S. 766, S. 1090, and S. 
1341, Bills Relating to Juvenile De- 
linquency. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 405 pp. 


WERBLE, BeaTRICE. ‘Motivation, Ca- 
pacity, and Opportunity in Services 
for Adolescent Clients: Major 
Findings.” Social Work, Vol. 4, Oct. 
1959, pp. 22-30. $1.75. 

Reports on a study conducted in 
the Research Center of the School of 
Social Service Administration, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Wottns, Martin. “The Problem of 
Choice in Foster Home Finding.” 
Social Work, Vol. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 
40-48. $1.75. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. COM- 
MITTEE ON REHABILITATION. “The 
State-Federal Program of Voca- 


tional Rehabilitation.” Journal of 

the American Medical Association, 

Vol. 171, Oct. 24, 1959, pp. 1107- 

1109. 45 cents. 

The first in a series of articles deal- 
ing with aspects of rehabilitation of 
interest to physicians. 


ANDERSON, ODIN W., and SHEATSLEY, 
Pau B. Comprehensive Medical 
Insurance: A Study of Costs, Use, 
and Attitudes Under Two Plans. 
(Research Series, No. 9.) New 
York: Health Information Foun- 
dation, 1959. 105 pp. Free. 

The two plans studied are Group 
Health Insurance, Inc., and the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York. 


CLARKE, ANN M., and CiarKE, A. D. B., 
editors. Mental Deficiency: The 
Changing Outlook. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1958. 513 pp. $10. 
Papers on the background of men- 

tal deficiency and on theoretical and 

practical problems. 


COCKERILL, ELEANOR, and GOSSETT, 
HELEN. The Medical Social Worker 
as Mental Health Worker. New 
York: National Association of So- 
cial Workers, 1959. 19 pp. 75 
cents. 

Opportunities for social work prac- 
titioners in the fields of health, medi- 
cal care, and rehabilitation to further 
mental health. 


FREEMAN, Davip. “Rehabilitation of 
the Mentally Ill Aging.” Social 
Work, Vol. 4, Oct. 1959, pp. 65-71. 
$1.75. 

A report on full-scale services in a 
custodial ward of geriatric patients, 
with emphasis on the contribution of 
social work toward rehabilitating 
aging, long-term patients. 


HILLEBOE, HERMAN E., and LARIMORE, 
GRANVILLE W., editors. Preventive 
Medicine: Principles of Prevention 
in the Occurrence and Progression 
of Disease. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., 1959. 731 pp. $12. 
Papers on social work, rehabilita- 

tion, nutrition, public health nursing, 

and public and voluntary health 
agencies. 


Hunt, JosEPH. “Impact and Poten- 
tial of Rehabilitation.” The New 
Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 53, Oct. 
1959, pp. 275-280. 35 cents. 
Discusses the effect of rehabilita- 

tion services on economic conditions 

of the blind. 


NeEvuscHutTz, Louise M. Vocational 
Rehabilitation for the Physically 
Handicapped. Springfield, IIl.: 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Regularly Scheduled Articles, Notes, and Tables, 1960 


Listed below are the titles of the scheduled articles, notes, and tables and the issues of the BULLE- 
TIN in which they will appear; there may, however, be changes in or additions to the list. Tables 
with calendar-year data for all programs will appear in the Annual Statistical Supplement. 


General Social Security Data 


Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and 
related programs, by specified period (calendar- or fiscal- 
year totals, current reporting month, and 12 preceding 
MI ba as oe i a, acre © Stat ether orusaean es 4.5 saahallals monthly 

Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for programs un- 
der the Social Security Act . .October 

Federal grants to State and local governments (note)...June 

Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks 


issued, by State (fiscal-year data)............... October 

Income-loss protection against short-term sickness (article). . 

January 

Money income sources of the aged (note)..... June, December 
Money income sources of orphans and young widows (note) 

August 


Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs in rela- 
tion to civilian wages and salaries, by specified period, 1938- 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data)............ 

March, June, September, December 

Selected current statistics (pages l and 2).......... monthly 

Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified 
period, 1940- (calendar-year totals, current reporting month, 


and 12 preceditigs Menths) . ... oii i. wc ewes monthly 
Social welfare expenditures in the United States (article, 
SI EID, 5d 650 Oi Reiae Steee e e seee November 


Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by 
specified period, 1987- (calendar- or fiscal-year totals, cur- 
rent reporting month, and 12 preceding months)... .monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 
19386-— (calendar- or fiscal-year totals, current reporting 
quarter, and 4 preceding quarters).... ..March, June, 

September, December 


Trost fend operations (uote)... cs. ci be ee ees April 
Voluntary health insurance and medical care costs (article) . . 

December 
Workmen’s compensation payments (note)....... December 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 


Aged beneficiaries receiving monthly benefits per 1,000 popula- 
tion aged 65 or over, by State (end of calendar year and of 
CRE WO hincsre Chins orien wots Oss July, November 

Child’s monthly benefits awarded, by type of claim, 1955- 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data) .. March, September 

Child’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of 
selected months, by type of claim... . June, December 

Disability insurance benefits in current-payment status on 
December 31, by age of beneficiary and by State (note). .July 

Employers and workers and estimated amount of earnings in 
covered employment, by specified period, 1940- (calendar- 
year totals and quarterly data)...... January, April, July, 

October 

Lump-sum payments awarded and number of deceased workers 
represented for first time in a awards (calendar- 
year totals and ——— data) ...March, June, September, 


December 
Monthly benefits and ss -sum death payments paid, by State 
(calendar year and fiscal year)..... July, November 


Monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit (calendar-year 
totals and quarterly data)........ March, June, September, 
December 

Monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of month 
and monthly benefits awarded in month, by type of benefit 
(current-payment status data, current reporting month and 
selected preceding months; award data, current reporting 
month) monthly 
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Monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of month, 
by type of benefit and by State (end of calendar year and 
OF DGGE SOG. ot pass x: «ties es ceeds. July, November 

Monthly benefits withheld, by type of benefit... .May, October 

Monthly benefits withheld from disabled-worker beneficiaries 
and their dependents,..................... May, October 

Old-age insurance benefits in current-payment status on De- 
cember 31, by size of benefit and by State (note)...... July 

Social security employment taxes by internal revenue collection 
Grate 45 AS, ee beatae March 

Widow’s, widower’s, and mother’s monthly benefits awarded, 
by type of benefit and claim, 1955- (calendar-year totals and 
quarterly data) . .March, September 

Widow’s, widower’ s, ‘and mother’ 8 monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end of selected months, by type of bene- 
Mttend clnit,. 2.268 20 Po) he ba June, December 

Wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits (entitlement dependent 
on entitlement of disabled person to child’s benefit) awarded, 
1957— (calendar-year totals and quarterly data)....... 

March, September 

Wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits (entitlement dependent on 
entitlement of disabled person to child’s benefit) in current- 
payment status at end of selected months... June, December 

Wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits awarded, by type of bene- 
fit and claim, 1955- (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
et OL Oe te ee ee OU: March, September 

Wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits in current-payment status 
at end of selected months, by type of benefit andclaim...... 

June, December 


Public Assistance 


Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, by 
ee ee ee ee eee ee el ey monthly 
Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
CE TS ioe ek on ee bee ee eee monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients and 
payments to recipients, by State............... monthly 
Amount of vendor payments for medical care for public assist- 
ance recipients, by program and State........... monthly 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (note)......... April 
Average payments: All assistance, money payments, and 
vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and 


SONG... Halak ce 6 Sea SS ee a ee monthly 
Concurrent receipt of old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
and public assistance (article)................ November 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by State. . 
monthly 

Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by 
re ee eee eee eee eee monthly 


Public assistance in the United States, by month (number of 
recipients and amount of assistance, by program, current 
reporting month and 12 preceding months)........ monthly 

Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance in the 
United States, by Siete. .° .. .. .. ce eee March, September 

Source of funds expended for public assistance payments, fiscal 
Seen Pe re ets vce ee PR ee re Fa RF .. March 

State and local assistance expenditures in relation to income 
GONE CONROE one os oc coe + raaCuleesraus tonne June 


Federal Credit Unions 
Credit unions in the United States (note)........ November 
Employment Security 


Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insur- 
ance claims and benefits....................... monthly 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-59 

















































































[in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 8, 1959] 
Re tire ment, disability, and surviv or insurance | Unemployment insurance 
| Tem- 
Monthly retirement and eee — | | 
| disability benefits ! Survivor benefits | disability | Rail- 
a — a —_____—| benefits road 
Year and Nnthe , : under Vet- Unem- 
month Total | Rail Civil eo Lump-sum | Railroad State erans’ | ploy- 
— cory Mca Veter- ; eas, ai ‘| Unem- laws '@ legis- ment 
eee —, oni ans Ad- : Rail- Civil Veter- | | ploy- lation " | Insur- 
| Security | Retire om minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social ment ance 
; Act ment mis- | tration 3 | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other? Insur- Act ? 
Act sion * Act‘ | ment | mis- tra- | rity Act ance 
| Act 5 | sion ? | tion & | Act 9 
1958 areas Pere ¥ _ Number 0 of | ben neficiaries — 7 RNS ee RE ae - Se ee 
October___|_- 9,323.0 483.1 318.7 2,883.5 3,004.5 235.2 128.0 (12) 51.6 13.8 35.2 | 2,062.5 | 30.3 122.5 
November _|_ -_-- 9,415.7 485.3 321.0 2,891.2 3,014.5 236.3 130.7 (12) 50.3 12.6 31.1 | 1,922.9 | 27.7 106.6 
December.!-____- (33) 485.2 323.2 2,898.3 (33) 236.8 132.5 | 1,193.3 (13) 13.3 36.0 2,175.8 29.8 129. 
1959 | 
ae ee | 9,509.5 485.0 | 324.8 2,899.4 3,056.3 | 236.1 133.6 (22) 109.6 | 13.4 36.7 2,612.5 33.0 139.9 
Peormary.j........... | 9,597.9 489.0 326.9 2,900.4 3,076.9 | 238.2 135.0 (#2) 61.3 | 15.3 27.0 2,588.4 | 31.5 103.8 
. .. ees ae | 9,723.6 493.5 | 329.0 2,901.2 3,103.8 239.1 136.4 | 1,203.9 re Be 15.9 25.8 2,356.1 | 25.9 83.4 
ER eee 9,833.5 496.8 331.2 2,912.3 | 3,133.9 240.4 137.9 (12) 71.9 17.7 24.4 2,028.1 19.3 | 68.7 
| aes Saeeeee 9,910.3 498.5 | 333.0 2,923.7 3,157.4 | 240.7 139.2 (12) 65.6 15.3 | 20.2; 1,588.1 | 12.7 | 42.9 
a ee 9,997.9 501.0 | 335.9 2,934.2 3,183.5 242.7 140.6 | 1,210.4 65.6 16.3 | 22.2 1,305.3 10.6 40.7 
eee es 10,083. 1 504.4 | 338.2 2,943.3 3,205.1 242.0 137.6 (12) 58.5 14.3 | 24.8 1,192.4 | 10.5 40.9 
2 ee 10,165.9 508.6 | 340.6 | 2,950.1 | 3,229.9 242.8 | 138.7 (12) 68.5 13.4 | 31.1 1,170.6 | 10.0 74.1 
September-|_.......... 10, 236.2 514.0 342.9 2,954.5 3,249.9 | 243.5 | 139.7 (12) 63.8 13.9 | 34.8 | 1,162.9 | 8.2 | 85.5 
October...) ....- | 10,303.2 518.2} 345.3] 2,962.9! 3,272.9] 243.9] 140.7] (2) 65.5] 15.3 | 33.0 | 1,111.9 | 4.1] 96.0 
Amount of benefits '4 
ee $1,183,462 $17, 150 |$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 $1,448 |...... .|$105 , 696 ok 2 eee | $518, 700 ence $15,961 
a 1,079,648 | 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320,561 23,644 1,559 111,799 13,943 : | ae | 14,537 
....... 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325, 265 39,523 1,603 111,193 14,342 344,084 |.......... 6,268 
ae 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 | 72,961 331,350 55,152 1,704 116,133 17,255 79,643 |-.------ 917 
oe | 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456,279 1,765 144,302 19,238 62,385 $4,215 582 
re 2,047,025 | 137,140 83,874 697 ,830 6 1,772 254,238 23,431 _.. 445,866 126,630 | 2,359 
Se 5,135,413 | 22% 149,188 94,585 (1,268,984 127 ,933 1,817 333 640 30,610 |.._....._.._.}1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
a 4,658,540 | 8 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 19,283 ae 382,515 33,115 | $11,368 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
_ 4,454,705 352,02 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,140 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
, ae | 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 5 3 ; 215 196, 586 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 : 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 |103,596 
ae | 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 7 |1,732,208 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 | 28,099 |1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
5 1,321,061 | 268,733 ( 9 }1, ,938 506 ,803 49,527 : 519,398 26 , 297 } 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
52 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 591,504 74,085 572,983 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 743 , 536 83,319 613,475 ‘ 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 879,952 93,201 ‘ 628,801 saan 49,173 |2,026,866 107,666 |157,088 
3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 (2,057,515 |1,107,541 121,847 39, 362 688,426 | 112,871 | 51,945 (1,350,268 | 87,672 | 93,284 
4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
C— 13, 560,263 5,744,490 , 538,501 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 | 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 : 7 51,292 |1,766,445 | 53,087 | 93,535 
1066........ 7,512,022 |6,722,871 570,741 561,988 |2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947 | 74,185 | 794,253 | 152,908 | 56,043 | 51,920 3,979,946 | 82,035 |228,824 
| 
1958 | | 
October__-.| 1,403,179 549,432 | 47,064 50,224 201,983 141,503 12,687 7,193 67 ,626 10,493 5,273 5,377 281,885 3,391 | 19,076 
November.} 1,348,892 555,238 | 47,300 | 50,256 201,244 | 142,291 12,765 7,211 | 66,765 | 10,168 4,791 4,449 227 ,723 2,693 | 16,030 
December. (12) (33) 47,330 | 50,839 201,017 (33) 12,818 7.309 | 67 , 250 (8) 5,092 5,424 | 295,602 3,311 | 19,755 
1959 | 
January-__.| 1,546,528 | 603,041 48 ,050 51,000 | 56,709 7,308 67 ,300 4,583 4,979 338,757 | 3,486 | 20,345 
February_| 1,501,047 610,445 48 532 51,421 158,212 | 7,444 | 67,582 5,441 3,517 307 ,403 | 2,993 | 13,752 
March- | 1,519,454 | 620 ,079 49 ,030 52,193 |} 160,103 7,588 | 67,851 5,876 | 3,513 | 306,451 2,688 | 12,477 
a sal 1,484,747 628 ,174 49,518 52,415 162,046 7,643 68,519 6,627 | 3,203 | 259,950 2,019 9,099 
May..---- | 1,420,158 633 ,673 49,761 5: 5 | 163 ,626 7,730 68,851 5,675 | 4,221 190, 106 1,250 8,641 
Jums...... 1,425,035 | 640,167 ,192 é | 165,378 7,798 68 , 800 6,173 7,153 | 162,326 1,114 | 21,202 
| ae | 1,419.346 | 646.819 | : 32 53, 166,893 7,827 | 68,447 5,039 5,760 | 154,918 1,148 | 18,918 
August_...| 1,425,819 653,399 | 55,529 54,071 168 ,648 7,945 68 , 229 5,073 7,418 | 142,284 990 | 27,314 
September_| 1,442,015 658 , 585 56,001 54,593 169 , 961 8,004 | 68,093 5,295 7,079 | 150,692 845 | 26,078 
October__-| 1,445,507 | 663,823 | 56,382 | 54,888 171,494 | 8,083 | 68,520 5,656 6,596 | 145, 249 401 | 25,810 
1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement bene fits- old-age, wife’s, and hus- temporary disability bene fits first p ps ay: ble ‘July 1947. 


band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of ol {- age beneficiaries 
(including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and 
(2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 
1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 





(including disabled children aged 18 or over). 


spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 


2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; 
tory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
June 1948, retirement 


and disability 


under joint and survivor elections. 
3 Pensions and compensation, 


undergoing 


training. 


benefits include 


4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, 


1957, includes payments (partly estimated) 


dren aged 18 or over. 
5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 


1947, 


mother’s, ps 


arent’s, 


survivor benefits—widow’s, 
and child’s. 


widower’s 


Beginning Dec. 


1951, includes 


excludes noncontribu- 


Through 


payments to survivors 


and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 


and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 


to decea 


(first paid Dec. 


1951), 


sed workers’ disabled chil- 


widowed 


6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 
7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 


8 Under railroad retirement, 


Federal civil-service, 


and veterans’ programs. 


9 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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10 Repre sents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

11 Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Be- 
ginning Nov. 1952 Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 





2, under Veterans’ 
ment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 1950. 
Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 4, page 23. 

14 Payments: under Social Sec urity Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; 
for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data 
adjusted monthly; ye data adjusted annually. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2:—Contributions and taxes 








Period contributions ! Federal Railroad 
een _ | ¢ivil-service Yr 
. » ; > 2 " a - 
Retirement Disability contributions | contributions 
and survivor ie 

Fiscal year: 

og $7 , 266,985 $926 , 403 $1,259,041 $575, 282 

1958-59 7__.._.... 7,565,086 894,995 1,515,484 526,676 | 
4 months ended: 

October 1957___.__-- a 1,969 ,943 348 ,772 187 , 537 

October 1958.......... uaduaéubadaae 2,210,197 526,947 | 153,618 

October 1959_......... 2,391 ,030 493 ,029 173,878 | 

1958 
October. _-. 408 ,812 40,715 150,387 | 20 633 
RR a eres 674,926 96 , 209 113,387 67,782 
December --........- ‘ 355 ,057 44,337 135,868 43,715 
1959 

January~ 230 , 887 16,494 120,412 14,316 | 
tf ae eee ae ene eee ee oe 875,272 108 ,608 110,458 71,198 
March 727 ,420 82,163 131,310 42,883 | 
April 626,778 58,719 122,376 16,166 | 
re Soe ae 1,278,210 159 , 230 131,554 70,049 
DI Sn cccctekdendn 586,339 66 , 308 123,171 46,949 
ae 298 , 757 53,757 109 ,093 20,148 | 
ee oe tutint 137 ,055 125,141 85,432 | 
i ee 58,729 129,659 51,849 
October. -.- 23 ,793 129,137 16,448 


! Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning January 


1957-59 


{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Federal insurance 








1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an estimated basis, disability insurance funds. 


with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, includes deposits 
in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning Act. 
December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance) adjusted for employee-tax 
refunds; beginning 1959, includes transfers from the railroad retirement account 
to the disability insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions 


of the Railroad Retirement Act. 


2 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions 


to the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 


? Preliminary. 


collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 





Unemployment insurance 





Railroad un- 


State un- | Federal un- 
| 


employment employment 
insurance —_ insurance 

| contributions * 7 contributions & 

| } 
$1,500,397 $335,880 | $99,891 
1 ,675, 286 | 324,020 | 101,061 
584,391 | 2,986 | 25,200 
| 567,658 | 3,307 | 24,375 
764,920 4,357 34,154 

| | 
125,974 | 819 816 
| 183,621 | 671 | 10,475 
11,466 725 13,283 

| 
76,943 39,052 | 573 
142,928 | 261,357 7,438 
9,051 | 15,218 16,269 

259 ,635 | 1,432 

413,056 1,312 10,015 
10,928 | 945 | 17,803 
| 245 ,078 701 1,017 
370,076 | 743 | 9,433 
14,503 | 575 | 22,947 
135 , 262 2,337 | 757 


and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 


Data reported by State agencies. 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. _ 
’ Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 18) 

Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1959. 

136 pp. $5.75. 

Describes occupations suitable for 
persons with various types of physical 
handicaps. 

Opororr, MAuvrRICcE E., and ABBE, LEs- 
LIE MorGAN. “Patterns of Hospital 
Prepayment Coverage in the United 
States, 1956.” Public Health Re- 
ports, Vol. 74, July 1959, pp. 573- 
580. 55 cents. 

Information based on a national 
household survey of the use of gen- 
eral hospitals conducted by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in September 1956. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS SECTION. Cost and Fi- 


Bulletin, January 1960 


nancing of Health Care for the 

Aged: Selected References. (No. 

89.) Princeton: The Section, Sept. 

1959. 8 pp. 

An annotated bibliography on 
needs and resources, voluntary meth- 
ods, role of the government, and the 
Forand bill. 


TUCKMAN, JACOB, and DASHEILL, ALICE 
T. “A Mental Health Program for 


Health Insurance Program for Fed- 
eral Employees. Hearings, 86th 
Congress, 1st Session, on S. 94, A 
Bill to Provide for Government 
Contribution Toward Personal 
Health Service Benefits for Civilian 
Officers and Employees in the 
United States Service and Their 
Dependents. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 364 pp. 


the Later Years.” Public Health Wermet, MICHAEL T. Health Protec- 


Reports, Vol. 74, Oct. 1959, pp. 849- 

854. 55 cents. 

Describes the program of Philadel- 
phia’s Adult Health and Recreation 
Center that provides counseling and 
supportive services to older persons. 


U. S. ConcREssS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE. 


tion: Trends in Programs and Er- 
penditures. (BIRC Publication No. 
10.) Pasadena: California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Industrial Re- 
lations Center, Benefits and Insur- 
ance Research Center, 1959. 52 pp. 
o3: 

Analysis of voluntary systems. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 


[In thousands] 









































Receipts Expenditures | Assets at end of period 
Period Net 
contribution a Benefit Administra- on _— . oon Total 
| income and eceive yments % tive expenses ¢ a alances assets 
| ammanee 4 — pay I ment securities§} °° 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
ear, January 1937-October 1959 #_.___. | $65,840,915 $5,628 , 284 $49,632, 586 $1,551,302 $19,367,605 $917,707 $20, 285,312 
year: 
EEE 5 A pen a oye ee ee | 7,266,985 557 , 274 7,874,932 165,604 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
SE eee Se ee 7, 565 ,086 543,420 9,173,587 206 ,094 20,474,430 1,066 , 994 21,541,424 
4 months ended: | | 
ee eee | 1,969 , 943 45,019 2,501,340 56,170 21,781,477 704,853 22,486 ,330 
. J. See eee | 2,210,197 50,902 2,949,275 74,388 21,148,151 901 , 884 22,050 ,035 
See eee 2,391,030 49,234 3,616,674 79,703 19,367,605 917,707 20, 285,312 
1958 
IO RS Nr a a FB ee 408 ,812 21,384 703 ,008 17,601 21,148,151 901,884 22,050,035 
| eae eee 674,926 9,530 698 , 756 16,482 20,997,551 1,021,703 22,019, 254 
Nis easGerennnccsietaccpcccectcessunwel 355,057 214,020 703 , 598 20,310 20 ,953 , 408 911,014 21,864,422 
1959 
Re eee Ee PPS ee 230 , 887 1,980 751,454 16,709 20,395,900 J 21,329,126 
SW ss ceccisnnn Se tek cwiknmcn Geese te kinwicaas 875,272 15,934 790,721 17,388 20, 280,440 1,131,783 21,412,224 
| a. Oe ee So. Rees 727 ,420 17,686 812,432 6,586 20,411,558 926,753 21,338,310 
SE ee ee 626,778 22,445 816,871 17,645 20,116,268 1,036,749 21,153,017 
CRN AA ee ae ee 1,278,210 10,835 826 , 599 17,332 20,539,768 1,058 ,362 21,698,130 
a ES fF ee 586, 200 ,087 823,880 19,252 20,474,430 1,066 ,994 21,541,424 
| ES ee AO ae 298 , 757 1,822 1,103,117 18,039 19,793 ,830 927,018 20,720,848 
ee ee eee 1,251,509 15,299 833, 18,362 20 ,096 , 417 1,039,642 21,136,060 
0 a eee eee 595,180 13,923 838 ,850 25, 569 19,924 675 56 , 068 20,880,743 
ro. ae eee 245, 584 18,189 841,472 17,733 19,367,605 917,707 20, 285,312 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Seaetetivs, January 1957-October 1959 #...._. $2,431,933 $52,327 $676,111 $35 ,936 $1,725,458 $46,755 $1,772,213 
year: 
A EE ae eee eee ee 926 , 403 15,843 168,420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
1958-59 §__ 894,995 t 339,231 21,410 1,606,874 59,747 1,666,621 
4 months ended 
October 1957... 241,123 383 29,297 982 530,620 17,865 548,485 
October 1958. - 262,926 1,047 87,003 753 1,234, 262 40,928 1,275,189 
October 1959 273,335 1,827 168,461 1,109 1,725,458 46,755 1,772,213 
Oe ao nce cccerccsecsesccsuccesscsccsscccuns 40,715 403 26,060 545 1,234,262 40,928 1,275,189 
Eee ee eae , 209 554 27,021 545 1, 264,062 80,326 1,344,387 
0 eae eee 44,337 13,523 23,189 545 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
1959 
aa re oN cece dacine! 16,494 102 32,793 738 1,316,678 44,901 1,361,578 
| RERER Se ee 108 ,608 794 31,096 246 1,359,353 »285 1,439,638 
cn ite 5 Re CERES “2 eee SE RE Se 82,163 -54 32,860 17,773 1,426,704 44,411 1,471,115 
SE See OP. ere ee ee 58,719 491 31,945 270 1,455,434 42,676 1,498,110 
| EEE eae 159, 230 640 33 , 696 270 1,542,014 2 ,000 1,624,014 
gel EES AEE PORE SE SEE REARS SESS B , 308 16,196 39,628 270 1,606,874 59,747 1,666,621 
eR eRe: Ee es ee a 53,757 94 42,299 280 1,629, 234 48 ,659 1,677,893 
EO a ae 137,055 855 41,539 280 1,698,111 75,872 1,773,983 
8 Oe Se Re 58,729 | 262 40 ,607 280 1,741,661 50,427 1,792,088 
ic EERE Bits nen dShebbe ne sien 23,793 | 616 44,016 268 1,725,458 46,755 1,772,213 























1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952 for the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for the disability 
insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of 
employee-tax overpayment. Beginning 1959, includes transfers to the disability 
insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account under the financial 
interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act; the first such transfer, 
of $22 million, occurred July 1959. 

2 Includes interest transferred to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund from the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange 
provisions and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance trust fund to 
the ees od and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Includes transfers to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions: 
$124 [million in July 1958 and $282 million in July 1959. Disability insurance 
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benefit payments began August 1957. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building construc- 
tion. Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to 
fiscal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund June 1958, and 
— $17.5 million applicable to fiscal year 1957-58, was transferred March 
1959. 

’ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at 
time of purchase, 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U. S. Government. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 


selected months, December 1948-October 1959, by type 


of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, October 1959 ' 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 1, 1959] 































































































} | , 
Total | Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 , 
Item | | Ola-ace | Disa. | Widow's! roth. | Par- 
j “age ‘lite 8 | or wid- , ’ 
| | bility | | ower’s er’s ent’s 
Total | OASI? | DI} | Total OASI?3 | DI? | Total OASI3 | DI? 
Number 
| 
In current-payment | 
status at end of | } 
BR an 3 
ecember: 
SSS 2,314,557| 2,314, 557| a cela ai 5 se cauadain | 320 , 928) 320 ,928| Siaieenidiis 581,265 ,, ——— 210,253) 142,223 11,903 
Sicktsccndacninae 3,477 , 243) 3,477, 243) cana it, . sae 508,350} 508,350)....__- | 699,703 699, 703} ....... 314,189) 169,438 14,579 
, Ss 5,025,549) 5,025,549)........- 2,643,932)... ----| 737,859) 737,850)....... | 938,751 a 454,563) 228,984 21,460 
Sarees 6,886,480) 6,886,480)......... Cf. aes 1,015,892) 1,015,892/_..___- | 1,160,770) 1,160,770)....... 638,091} 271,536 25 ,057 
ee o> 4: |S: S) . | So 2 Ve 1,433,507} 1,433,507/......- | 1,340,995) 1,340,995)....... 913,069) 301,240 26,880 
1958 | | | 
ee 12,327 ,583| 12,083,107) 244,476) 6,866,663) 233,541) 2,008,305 2,004 , 403] 3,902| 1,614,077; 1,607,044 1,221,450) 353,787 29,760 
Phe te ca eda waeeesind: 12,162,177 268 , 057) 6,920,677) 237,719) 2,031,091 2,018,860) 13,208 1,624,135) 1,606,028) 18,107) 1,232,583) 353,964 30,065 
ee OS aa ME ee Seem ws Se SO ee) ees | CP e S| Mer een Seema ee SEEN EERO Fo 
1959 | | | 
, 12,565,823) 12,263,577 302,246) 6,968,335) 248,894) 2,045,988 2,025,344| 20,644| 1,663,592) 1,630,884) 32,708) 1,254,302) 354,028 30 
FODEUREY,. ..005s<00- 12,674,727| 12,359,615) 315,112) 7,026,854; 254,701) 2,063,391) 2,039,655) 23,736) 1,676, 1,639,960) 36,675) 1,267,444) 354,689 31,013 
i ee | 12,827,393) 12,498,748) 328,645) 7,111,435) 261,266) 2,088,632 2,062, 296| 26,336) 1,695,411) 1,654,368! 41,043) 1,282,174) 356,995 
| ee 12,967,396) 12,629,974] 337,422) 7,187,142) 265,858) 2,110,941) 2,083,136) 27,805) 1,714,849) 1,671,090) 43,759) 1,296,422) 360,250 31,934 
PRO wccadinvnances dy 13,067 , 700) 12,720,592} 347,108) 7,238,215) 268,842) 2,126,089 2/095, 981) 30,108) 1,731,373) 1,683,215 a 1,308,743) 362,115 32,323 
a ees 13,181,380) 12,820,164) 361,216) 7,295,640) 275,164) 2,141,761) 2,108,534) 33,227) 1,747,656) 1,694,831) 52,825) 1,321,979) 366,498 32,682 
. ee Ee 13, 288 , 220} 12,903,579 384 , 641) 7,345,206) 288,631 2,155,701) 2,118,439) 37,262) 1,760,617| 1,701,869) 58,748) 1,334,316 370,743 33 ,006 
a 13,395,770) 12,995,845) 399,925) 7,399,152) 297,611) 2,169,313) 2,129,492) 39,821) 1,774,396) 1,711,903) 62,493) 1,347,802} 374,119 33 ,377 
September.......... 13,486,122} 13,068,457) 417,665) 7,437,836, 308,598) 2,182,383) 2,140,429] 41,954) 1,791,434) 1,724,321] 67,113) 1,358,931] 373,227 33,713 
PO icasicenccana 13,576,095) 13,148,808) 432,287) 7,476,908, 317,888) 2,194,307) 2,150,548) 43,759) 1 125) 1,737, 70,640; 1,370,84 374,041 $ 
} 
Awarded, October | | | | 
Se ccsncacenatas 188,050) 163,980 24,070 78,108 15,593 32,711) 29,159) 3,552 seamees 28,175) 4,925) 19,679 8,331 528 
| | | | | 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment | | 
status at end of | 
Bh ccn-v | 
ecembher: | 
CC eee $45,872.5| $45,872.5)........- $26, 564.2!......... $4,307.3| $4,307.3!......-. $7,549.0| $7,549.0)....... ,331.0) $2,958.6 $162.2 
eee 126,856.5} 126,856. 5)........- uf! = 11,994.9) 11,994.9)....... 19,366.3) 19,366.3}....... 11,481.3} 5,800.8 534.9 
eee 205,179.0) 205,179.0)......... |. fs =e 19,178.4) 19,178.4)......- 28,141.3) 28,141.3}....... 18,482.2} 8,272.7 887.0 
i See 339 342.0 339,342. 0) bla dalecaid 228, 271.8|........- ,270.6|] 32,270.6)....... 40,996.4) 40,996.4/_...._. ,525.7| 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
ee eee 482,592.9| 482,592.9]........- 322,536.8)----.---- ,325.6} 48,325.6)......- 50,323.7| 50,323.7|....... 45,780.0) 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
690,935.7) 671,456.3/$19,479.4) 454,946.3/$19,142.6) 70,373.3) 70,238.2| $135.1) 63,731.8} 63,530.1| $201.7; 63,329.8) 17,843.7| 1,568.2 
697, 528.6) 677,103.7| 20,424.9) 459, 201.1) 19,515.7| 71,230.1) 70,814.8) 415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3| 494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
secaawes |------0-000]--0------ ek ae Waka a Be SE Re eal Ae Seren EOREeeeee SSNS EN ae Bn 
759,750.1) 736,167.1) 23,583.0) 497,547.3) 21,876.1) 77,097.1) 76,355.1) 742.0) 71,832.6| 70,867.7| 964.9) 69,977.3) 19,671.5) 1,748.2 
768 656.8) 744,262.9] 24,393.9) 503,286.7| 22,441.7) 77,951.9) 77,097.1) 854.8) 72,597.0) 71,499.6)1,097.4) 70,826.5) 19,780.0) 1,773.0 
780,181.2| 754,952.8) 25,228.4/ 510,893.7| 23,044.9| 79,065.0) 78,116.5) 948.5) 73,569.0) 72,334.0/1,235.0| 71,778.4| 20,022.1} 1,808.2 
790,219.9} 764,420.0) 25,799.9) 517,379.6) 23,465.2) 80,001.0) 78,995.5|1,005.6) 74,557.7| 73,228.5)1,329.2) 72,704.5) 20,270.3] 1,841.6 
797 299.4) 771,009.7) 26,289.7| 521,731.1| 23,740.0) 80,628.9) 79,544.1/1,084.8) 75,386.2) 73,921.3|1,464.9) 73,504.5) 20,438.2) 1,870.5 
805,545.3) 778,404.0) 27,141.2) 526,700.8) 24,324.3) 81,295.2) 80,096.0/1,199.2) 76,209.0| 74,591.3)1,617.7| 74,359.1) 20,760.4| 1,806.4 
813,712.0) 785,002.7) 28,709.3) 531,230.1) 25,563.2) 81,901.0) 80,557.8/1,343.2) 76,861.8) 75,058.9|1,802.9) 75,151.8) 21,084.1) 1,920.1 
,047.0| 792,297.0) 29,750.0) 536,130.0) 26,389.5) 82,531.6| 81,004.8/1,436.7| 77,660.6) 75,736.9|1,923.7| 76,029.1) 21,359.2) 1,947.1 
September.......... 828 546.2) 797,564.1| 30,982.1) 539,497.9] 27,397.8) 83,089.9) 81,575.5)1,514.4| 78,526.3) 76,456.5|2,069.8) 76,760.9) 21,302.4| 1,971.0 
ee 835,317.0) 803,301.7) 32,015.3) 543,120.9) 28,251.0) 83,623.2) 82,044.2)1,579.1| 79,418.2) 77,233.0/2,185.2) 77,543.1) 21,368.9) 1,991.6 
Awarded, October 
ee actenetcesias rn — 1,730.1 seimnies 1,437.4) 1,204.3) 1,160.1) 134.1) 1,460.9 on 158.6; 1,207.2 551.5 35.9 
| 


























! For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin for 
A pril 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled-worker) bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents. 


Bulletin, January 1960 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

‘Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disableu, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendents, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
1958 are therefore not available. 
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Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of widow’s or widower’s 
benefits in current-payment status ' and percentage distribution by amount of benefit, by State, February 28, 1959 




















aeoneaae Ca ey Percent of widows or widowers receiving 

State 2 widow's or widows a i ae w 

(ranked by size of average benefit widower’s or a: ' P ’ 7 pis : 

benefit widowers Total | $33.00: et een 7 o. ‘te =. | ae a 
Total aE $55.88 1,267,444 100.0 13.3 7.5 16.6 21.3 21.3 15.1 4.9 
Connecticut 59.58 24, 264 100.0 5.9 4.9 15.2 23.3 27.1 5.4 
Michigan 59.30 59 , 887 100.0 8.8 5.8 14.0 20.5 25.3 6.5 
New Jersey - 59.30 58,837 100.0 7.4 5.6 14.5 21. 26.4 | 5.8 
Ohio . 58.22 80,466 100.0 9.5 6.3 15.1 22.0 23.7 | 5.7 
Illinois ee 58.08 81,587 100.0 9.9 6.2 15.4 21.8 23.2 6.0 
New York 57.88 153,377 100.0 9.1 6.6 16.0 aa. 23.8 5.7 
Massachusetts . 57.75 54,379 100.0 7.8 6.2 16.4 24.2 25.0 4.5 
Delaware____- x 57.60 3,068 100.0 10.2 6.0 15.9 2.7 24.4 | 5.1 
Pennsylvania 57.24 118,314 100.0 9.2 6.2 16.7 24.5 23.1 | 4.8 
Wisconsin___- 57.23 30,775 100.0 12.5 6.4 15.2 21.1 21.5 | 5.6 
Rhode Island 56. 57 9,229 100.0 8.3 6.5 18.3 26.0 22.9 | 14.2 3.8 
California 56.45 95,191 100.0 11.3 7.8 17.3 21.0 22.3 15.0 5.3 
Nevada ‘ 56.12 912 100.0 12.5 7.8 17.9 20.0 20.6 14.9 6.3 
Maryland 56.11 19,600 100.0 12.3 7.0 16.9 22.1 22.3 14.7 4.7 
Indiana 55.94 35,576 100.0 13.1 7.6 16.9 21.3 20.6 15.4 5.1 
Minnesota 2 20,856 100.0 14.2 rf 16.0 20.8 19.9 15.9 5.5 
Montana 55.57 3,768 100.0 16.4 7.6 15.7 19.9 18.5 14.9 7.0 
Washington 5. 20,137 100.0 12.2 7.9 19.0 21.9 19.9 14.5 4.6 
Florida ; 30,101 100.0 15.3 8.1 15.7 18.3 22.4 16.0 4.2 
Arizona_-_-_- 55.36 4,954 100.0 15.9 8.0 15.3 19.8 20.3 16.1 4.6 
Vieh_.... 55.31 4,141 100.0 15.8 8.2 15.8 20.4 18.9 | 15.7 5.2 
Oregon : 55. 23 12,660 100.0 13.0 8.2 19.3 21.4 17.9 | 15.5 4.7 
Missouri 55.14 32,252 100.0 15.3 7.8 17.0 20.4 19.8 | 14.8 4.9 
Colorado. _-_- 54.75 9,032 100.0 15.7 8.1 Mica 20.7 19.3 14.3 | 6.7 
aes... .:.. 54.74 167 100.0 18.0 9.0 16.2 20.3 11.4 23:1] 3.0 
New Hampshire 54.55 5,597 100.0 he 8.0 20.3 24.3 19.5 12.3 3.9 
Wyoming---___-- = 54.43 1,370 100.0 18.4 7.6 15.8 20.5 18.9 13.2 5.6 
District of Columbia 3 54.34 | 4,508 100.0 15.2 8.8 18.3 20.5 20.4 12.4 4.4 
Iowa_.- at ; 53.97 18,399 100.0 17.6 8.6 17.5 20.1 17.1 13.9 5.2 
North Dakota 53.33 2,213 100.0 21.6 9.2 5.4 18.0 15.4 14.4 6.0 
Vermont 53.18 3,444 100.0 15.6 8.6 19.9 23.2 17.4 | 12:9 3.1 
South Dakota 53.12 3,251 100.0 21.4 8.2 15.4 19.7 17.5 jo Be | 5.1 
Maine_-_-- 53.01 8,857 100.0 15.4 8.6 20.2 23.8 18.1 10.8 3.1 
Nebraska - -- 52.98 8,270 100.0 19.9 9.4 17.5 19.0 16.3 13.1 4.8 
West Virginia ‘ §2.92 14,606 100.0 16.9 8.1 18.9 24.4 17.5 11.0 3.2 
Kansas... -.- ; ‘ §2.77 13,334 100.0 20.2 9.9 17.1 18.9 16.1 13.3 4.5 
Idaho_-__.. 52.23 3,078 100.0 22.0 10.8 16,9 17.4 15.4 12.3 5.2 
Virginia ___- ; 51.79 20 , 557 100.0 21.4 9.6 18.2 | 19.3 16.9 4 ee 3.5 
Oklahoma. | 51.50 12,478 100.0 23.8 10.2 16.1 18.3 16.1 | 11.5 4.0 
CO —s " .| 51.45 | 41,471 100.0 23.8 10.1 pe | 7.7 15.8 11.4 4.1 
Kentucky-..- a . 51.32 17,207 100.0 23.1 9.4 18.4 19.¢ 15.3 10.9 3.6 
New Mexico ; 2 Lad 50.57 | 2,268 100.0 27.4 9.8 16.6 16.6 | 14.6 | 11.3 | 3.7 
Hawaii__..._- é; .| 50.45 | 1,815 | 100.0 19.7 12.9 21.7 18.2} 16.0] 89] 2.6 
Louisiana - - - - = 50.41 | 14,778 | 100.0 24.9 10.3 19.1 17.1 14.8 | 10.0 | 3.8 
‘Tennessee - __- - 49.08 17,161 100.0 27.3 11.1 19.5 16.8 13.2 | 9.1 | 3.0 
Georgia. _.._-- = 49.06 | 16,627 100.0 27.8 11.5 18.9 16.2 13.5 8.9 | 3.2 
North Carolina io 48.76 19,143 100.0 25.7 11.8 21.1 17.8 | 12.8 | 8.2 2.6 
Alabama. ......- . SS 48.58 16,167 100.0 28.5 11.0 19.2 | 17.5 | 12.5 | 8.6 | 2.7 
South Carolina___- ssiicio kee al 48.48 | 9,411 100.0 27.6 11.5 20.6 16.7 | 12.8 8.3 | 2.5 

Virgin Islands_ -| 47.12 25 100.0 40.0 8.0 4.0 20.0 20.0 8.0 0 
Arkansas. ..--- : 46.97 8,971 | 100.0 33.9 11.4 17.5 16.2 11.2 7.5 | 2.3 
Mississippi- -- "| 46.17 7,684 | 100.0 36.8 11.6 17.8 14.1 10.5 6.6 | 2.6 
Puerto Rico. =a 43.22 1,472 | 100.0 50.8 9.5 | 13.3 11.1 | 6.7 | 5.9 | 2.7 

| 
Foreign... __.- e §2.94 | 9,752 | 100.0 | 11.6 8.5 | 22.6 | 28.7 16.6 | 9.9 | 9.1 
Le | ' | 
1 Excludes (1) benefits of persons receiving both an old-age benefit and a 2 Beneficiary’s State of residence. 
widow’s or widower’s secondary benefit and (2) the amount of the reduced 3 Percentages based on inclusion of about 1,407 beneficiaries receiving less 
secondary benefit, which is combined with the amount of the old-age benefit. than $33. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
earnings in covered employment for specified period, 1940-59 2 


Estimated number of employers | and workers and amount of 


{Data corrected to Nov. 30, 1959. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor 
Beginning 1956, estimates are preliminary] 














ti - ea ee _—* Total earnings in 
Employers W a ith Taxable earnings 4 —— covered employment § 
Year and quarter go earnings 3 a eee a _ 
; SOT aes luring period iad sas during period 5 | : " 
(in thousands) | © peo te Total Average |”. ‘ Total | Average 
| (in thousands) (in millions) | per worker (in thousands) (in millions) per worker 
— — _ —_ [— en ee ee —o ———E ———EEe a oa —————— 
ee ee ee ee 7 2,500 35,393 $32,974 $932 35 ,393 $35 , 668 $1,008 
1941 2,646 40,976 41,848 1,021 40 ,976 45,463 | 1,110 
Eee 2,655 46 ,363 52,939 1,142 46 ,363 58,219 | 1,256 
1943 _- 2,394 47,656 62,423 1,310 | 47 ,656 | 69,653 | 1,462 
1944 ‘ Bee tee 2,469 46 , 296 64,426 1,392 | 46,296 | 73,349 1,584 
1945 2,614 46,392 | 62,945 1,357 | 46 ,392 | 71,560 | 1,543 
BGG so oswen banc anashdtcdusks cc eee 3,017 48 845 | 69 , O88 1,414 48 ,845 79, 260 1,623 
1947__. é 3,246 48 908 78 ,372 1,602 | 48,908 92,449 | 1,890 
ee 3,298 49,018 84,122 1,716 49,018 102,255 | 2,086 
PNG a ccnscuctanae 3,316 46,796 81,808 | 1,748 46,796 | 99,989 | 2,137 
1950 - - - els 3,345 48 ,283 | 87,498 1,812 48 ,283 109.804 | 2,274 
1951. 4,440 58,120 120,968 2,081 58,120 148,000 | 7 2,550 
ce ae 4,450 59,576 | 128 ,724 2,161 59,576 | 161,000 | 72,7 
1953 _ . Z 4,350 60,839 | 136,003 2,235 60,839 | 173,000 72.840 
1954_- 4,350 59,610 133, 588 2,241 59,610 172,000 | 7 2,890 
1955 5,000 65,148 157,772 2,421 | 65,148 | 195,000 | 72,990 
1956 5,100 68 , 300 170,689 72,500 | 68,300 | 214,000 | 73,130 
1957 5,100 70,500 181,300 7 2,570 70,500 | 232,000 | 73,290 
1958 5,100 70,000 | 181,000 | 7 2,590 | 70,000 | 232,000 | 73,310 
1950 
January-March_. 2,671 37 ,393 | 23,490 628 37,393 | 24,316 | 650 
April-June ____- 2,766 39,264 | 24,052 613 | 39,557 26,210 | 663 
July-September. 2.768 40 486 22,382 553 41,923 | 28,165 | 672 
October-December 2,741 35,609 17,574 494 41,792 | 31,113 744 
1951 } 
January-March 3,552 43,908 30 ,336 691 43,908 | 31,000 | 7710 
April-June __.- , 3,658 45,483 30,693 675 | 45,718 33 ,000 77 
July-September 3,635 45,693 27,815 609 | 46,778 | 33 ,000 7710 
October-December 3,638 41,846 22,702 | 543 | 46,107 35,000 | 7 760 
1952 
January-March 3,595 45,145 | 33,159 734 45,145 | 34,000 | 77 
April-June 3,690 46,659 32,627 699 46,903 | 35,000 77 
July-September. 3,663 46,772 29,166 624 48,082 | 36,000 | 7 750 
October-December 3,640 42,630 24,067 565 47,697 39,000 | 7 820 
1953 
January-March-___- 3,590 46,951 36,382 775 | 46,951 | 37,000 | 7 790 
April-June 3,662 48 , 220 35,963 746 48 497 39,000 | 7 800 
July-September __ 3,654 47 637 30,864 648 | 49,187 | 39,000 7 790 
October-December 3,652 41,353 22,824 552 | 48,046 | 41,000 | 7 850 
1954 
January-March 3,620 45,984 35,813 779 | 45,984 37,000 | 7 800 
April-June. ____- 3,726 46,790 35,084 750 47,115 | 38,000 | 7810 
July-September. 3,715 46,250 30,058 650 47,972 | 38,000 | 7 790 
October-December __- 3,768 40 , 292 22,598 561 46,984 41,000 7 870 
1955 } 
January-March 3,830 16,699 38,053 815 46,699 39,000 7840 
April-June : 3,951 18 660 38,776 797 48 ,888 41,000 7 840 
July-September -. 3,948 49,259 35,621 723 50,509 | 43,000 | 7 850 
October-December 3,985 14,847 28 054 626 50,120 46,000 | 7 920 
19456 
January-Mareh- 3,976 49 333 43,031 872 49,333 | 44,000 7 890 
April-June 4,055 50 ,940 42,547 835 51,234 45,000 7 880 
July-September 4,052 50,735 36,811 726 52,373 46,000 7 880 
October-December 4.063 45,182 28 958 641 51,533 49 000 7950 
1957 
January-March 1153 52,800 47 662 903 52,800 49,000 7 930 
April-June 4,153 54,400 46 , 364 R52 54,700 50,000 | 7910 
July-September 4,060 53,600 39 462 736 55,600 51,000 7 920 
October-December 4.065 46 500 28 884 621 54,300 52,000 7 960 
1958 | 
January-March 4.000 52,000 417,600 7920 52,000 49 ,000 7940 
A pril-June ji 4,130 53,000 45,700 7 860 53,500 50,000 | 7 930 
Tuly-September 1.090 53.000 39.10¢ 7 740 55,000 51,000 | 7 930 
October-December 4,120 47 000 29,800 7 630 55,000 53,000 7 960 
1959 
January-March 4,050 53 000 50.000 7940 53,000 51,000 7 960 


' Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for year; > Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable linit. The dif- 
quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate to more ference between workers reported with taxable earnings and total in covered 
than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establishments but employment represents the number of wage and salary workers not reported be- 
reports for concern as a whole cause they had already earned the prevailing maximum annual taxable wages 
2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age, survivors, from an employer. 
and disability insurance programs. 6 Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. Because of program 
3 Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. Annual limit on tax- changes in 1951 and later, estimates beginning 1951 could not be made with the 
able earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54 it was $3,600; for 1955-58 it was same accuracy possible for earlier periods. 
$4,200; beginning 1959 it is $4,800 7 Rounded to nearest $10. 
4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, October 1959 ' 






















































































Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 
Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
State place- insured 
ments ie unemploy- 
; . , verage ment 
Total 3 Women Total Women Weeks vn weekly Weeks Average 
compen- | aid 4 number of | compen- weekly 
sated | = bene- sated payment 
| ficiaries 
| ee ane 5 555,800 |1,196,920 | 383,060 | 5,389,361 | 2,003,868 | 4,619,778 | $136,856,141 | 1,049,950 | 4,197,972 $30.81 1,309,375 
1 Oe ie Se 8,365 17,183 3,839 107 , 230 25,984 83,580 | 1,941,187 18,995 80,820 23.50 25 , 228 
| Se Gee SE ae 6 2,077 304 ‘ ay 6,369 218,410 1,448 6,053 34.60 1,932 
eS Sa eee 6,565 5,120 | 1,166 30,794 8,058 23,978 747,044 5,450 | 23,103 31.45 7,174 
OE Eee 8,048 9,807 | 3,543 | 36 ,903 12,527 22,615 | 478 ,878 5,140 | 20,615 21.89 9,588 
a 43,098 110,069 | 33,805 | 431,516 166,651 360,458 | 12,142,806 81,922 | 343 , 364 34.16 102,281 
Colorado 9,182 6,071 | 1,156 1, § 18, 284 | 649 ,847 4,155 | 16,900 36.57 ,124 
9,087 19,985 9,807 98 , 290 50,055 82,880 | 2,673,607 18,836 | 78,450 33.16 22,767 
614 4, 374 803 12,634 3,925 10,616 | 319,292 2,413 | 9,295 31.88 2,978 
4,474 2,683 | 764 14,144 5,896 12,049 310, 282 | 2,738 | 11,670 25.97 3,315 
EEE Re aa | 21,210 19, 631 | 6,683 110,679 49,224 81,024 | 1,997,716 | 18,415 | 76,06 25.21 24,927 
ee een 10,878 19,444 | 5,570 | 87,050 38 ,672 67,784 | 1,579,321 15,405 63,581 23.88 21,345 
ae aaa 1,038 2,396 | 1,146 | 12,665 6,811 10,439 | 289 , 684 | 2,373 8,104 31.16 3,777 
_ SSS eee 4,272 3,300 | 591 | 10,216 3,687 8,078 262,960 | 1,836 7,503 33.14 2,580 
0 ES See 21,138 58,244 | 15,561 | 272,389 97,167 217,961 | 6,446,626 | 49,537 176,886 32.39 64,476 
ee 9,717 24,780 6,578 88 ,908 26,605 83,544 | 2,397 ,871 | 18,987 75,106 30.04 26,394 
| ERR Os | 8 559 4,782 1,607 | 17,589 | 9, 13,848 335, 246 3,147 | 12,170 25.41 4,397 
_ | Se oe 7,790 7,240 1,653 | 30,437 | 11,535 27,729 886, 187 | 6,302 | 26,015 32.61 7,163 
Kentucky 4.556 17,091 3,679 | 89,271 | 23,751 67,005 ao | 15,228 62,676 28.22 21,210 
eae | 7,578 15,608 2,093 | 83,981 15,165 72,475 | 2,139,571 | 16,472 67 ,347 30.37 9,263 
eae | 1,864 7,515 3,814 35,810 | 21,789 31,098 675,270 7,068 | 27,161 21.25 9,191 
aa ee } 4,545 23,178 6,181 | 116,093 37,613 112,545 3,390 , 243 25,578 105,707 30.83 27,144 
Massachusetts.............. | 16,675 44,669 | 24,497 | 197,545 104, 269 179,198 | 4,879, 622 | 40,727 | 138,173 30.76 46,107 
2 eee 3,364 78,005 | 12,362 | 192,979 46,930 151,114 | 5,15 34,344 | 144,723 34.81 64,767 
OS eee | 10,563 11,624 2,701 | 58,080 | 20,202 47,205 | 1,312,289 | 10,728 | 44,103 28.39 13,742 
DEARUNIONE . ... cemenmananee | 10,111 7,613 | 2,019 | 38,130 | 10,288 28 ,628 677,850 | 6,506 | 26,440 24.37 9,375 
|, ERE nn 8,532 34,065 13,923 116,335 | 45,682 84,329 2,044,959 19,166 70,917 26.61 28 ,876 
ER nee -| 3,131 4,029 | 918 18,524 | 4,870 21,083 606 ,874 4,792 21,083 28.69 5,248 
OS See an 5,878 | 2,037 | 984 7,652 | 4,916 6,655 173,838 1,513 6,296 26.84 | 1,893 
| MMS Ae 2,370 | 2,641 666 | 10,213 3,074 9,244 342,313 | 2,101 8,640 7.89 2,457 
New Hampshire...........- | 1,687 3,547 1,821 | 17,142 9,955 14,469 | 348 ,892 | 3,288 12,187 26. 26 | 3, 
| | 
a |} 12,815 | 54,564 } 24,951 | 263,466 | 140,096 244,311 | 7,640,693 | 55,525 | 211,049 32.43 62,613 
BO BEOEIOO......ncuvecnn-s<- 4,191 4,320 | 549 | 16,893 3,048 12,064 333,831 | 2,742 11,312 28.39 3,677 
 _ & = aaa | 78,243 200,692 | 82,900 885,480 359, 505 816,673 | 27,955,895 | 185,608 | 726 ,069 36.26 | 210,579 
North Carolina............- | 16,747 18,798 9,564 | 90 , 201 47,989 88 ,935 1,815,863 20,213 | 82,845 20.98 | 23,900 
Preteen DOOKOCS..........cecccs 2,831 1,128 | 143 3,172 939 2,681 70,351 9 2,185 26.88 | 1,014 
| ee eS ee 21,979 68,619 14,068 240,458 69,094 176,504 5,538,406 | 40,115 | 167 ,696 32.12 | 62,555 
ea | f 9,373 2,400 47,787 18,355 40,646 | 1,014,777 | 9,238 | 38 ,042 25.62 | , 298 
ae | 6,756 12,239} 2,629 41,823 14,484 28,516 | 937,711 | 6,481 | 26 ,328 33. 67 10,166 
Pennsylvania............... | 22,380 121,624 | 38,204 722,181 | 236,477 665,355 | 19,081,938 | 151,217 | 616,212 29.7: 164,957 
PINS OR. cen cncccccone 8,239 678 | 199 | 6,276 | OE i ee a aS As Ee ee RRR Metre reel Perce 8 
| ! | | | | 
Rhode Island............... 2,266 8,185 4,354 35,547 17,259 31,048 | 876 , 225 7,056 | 27,471 29.76 8,468 
South Carolina............. 8,422 8,720 3,412 43,369 21,216 34,532 | 738 ,391 7,848 | 31,864 21.77 10,043 
Betta) DAKOtR. ...<.<.-.<.-- 2,623 642 1,949 1,299 | 34,026 | 295 | 1,113 26.44 492 
ee 10,111 16,155 5,929 96 , 254 39,511 79,694 | 1,665, 556 18,112 | 70,565 21.79 22,759 
Oe a ae L 26,378 6,363 | 144,304 46 , 236 137 ,320 | 3, 280 ,426 31,209 | 129 ,926 24.32 37 ,341 
eee eee 3,765 3,713 694 17,363 4,709 13,360 | 441,961 3,036 12,648 33.68 4,170 
OS EEE Es 1,068 1,785 1,020 | 6,947 | 4,161 , 660 | 135,121 1,286 | 4,985 25.19 1,740 
SES a eae 8,499 10,121 3,176 47,439 | 18,948 34,601 | 789,386 | 7,864 | 32,719 23.40 10,531 
fe | ee 261 1 | 0 | 0 2 Ee, Beene eee er) Re Mpensnena a een aninn errr men cts 
Co ae 6,766 27 ,097 | 7,371 | 130,741 49,331 105 ,642 3,315,755 | 24,010 | 101 ,047 31.74 31,278 
west Varginia............... 2,175 11,498 1,309 | 109,313 | 12,640 92,574 2,158,145 21,040 86,396 23.85 24,776 
CO, aaa | 9,790 20/799 3,141 62,810 | 23 , 303 47,575 1,592,750 10,813 | 42,265 34.42 16,945 
RIE | 1,911 983 210 | 5,061 | 1, 166 | 4,504 | 177,968 | 1,024 4,087 40.31 1,359 
| | | 
1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; bined-wage plan. 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin for 5 Includes 47 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
April 1955-June 1959. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and af- 
2 Excludes transitional claims. filiated State agencies. 
+ Total, part-total, and partial. 
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Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, October 1958-October 1959 ! 
{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 



















































































Aid - om - to Aid Ae 
c ren the to to the 
Gen- 
perma- General Old- |depend- Aig |Perma-| oral 
Year and Old-age Aid to nently age ent nently 
month Total? | assistance | Recipients the blind and assistance | Total | gccist- | chil. | tthe | ana | Sssist- 
— totally | (cases) ¢ ance | dren | Plind | totany R... 
dis- (recipi- dis- 
Total? | Children abled ents) abled 
“on Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| 
ee a ee ee | 2,457,566) 741,501| 2,792,425 2,130,688! 109,594 322,974) 386,000} ........ $0.1; +0.8) +0.2) +0.8) +41.5 
i. a os | 2,454,340 746,271} 2,811,134, 2,154,928 109,796 325 , 294) , , ae —.l +.7 +.2 +.7 +1.8 
DOOR caibncccccucscecs | 2,454,593 ,388} 2,850,377; 2,185,181 109,837 327,781 GE acwtincs (5) +1.4 (5) +.8) +10.5 
| | 
2,448 ,033) 763,380) 2,878,505) 2,206,932 109,707 329,479 Fe ncienn —.3 +1.0 —.1 +.5 +8.4 
| 2,438,436) 769, 185] 2,901,369; 2,224,849 109 , 468 330 ,345 480 ,000).......- —.4 +.8 —.2 +.3 +2.0 
| 2,433,348) 775,557; 2,916,631) 2,235,296 109, 259| 331, 294) . —.1 +.8 +.1 +.7 () 
2,431 ,092 781,132) 2,940,172) 2,253,313 109 , 542) 335, 134} 450,000) ........ —.2 +.5) (® +.8 —6.3 
2,427 ,898 781, "114! 2,942,684! 2,255,628 109, 538) 337 , 495) 413,000) ........ —.1 (5) (8) +.8 —8.2 
2,419,959 777,680 2,928,957; 2,247,002) 109,446 339 , 233) , ee —.3) —.5} -. +.5 —6.1 
2,413 , 982) 772,268; 2,911,173) 2,233,710) 109,444 341 , 367 Jl —.2| —.6 (7) +.6 —4.6 
2,407,947] 771,194) 2,910,722) 2,235,360) 109,326, 342,629 . soe —.3| —.1) +.4) +2.8 
September..-|............. 2,404,320) 771,976, 2,917,570) 2,241,834 109, 344, 492) 393,000} .......- - 2| +.2 (*) +.5 +3.3 
oo a eee 2,401,156) 771,423) 2,917,961) 2,243,720 109,139 346,783 {EE —.1 (5) oll +.7 +2.6 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1958 
October.....- $292,746, 00/8155, 652, 052, 77,775,804 | $7,406,754) $19,960,435) $24,778,000 +2.61 42.6) +2.3 +1.1 +2.3| +5.9 
November...|} 293, i 000! 155,069, 318) 78,749,954 | 7,446, 554) 20,057,141} 25,099,000 +.3} —.4| +1.3 +.5 +.5 +1.3 
December...| 303,277,000! 157,340,068! 80,630,305 7,500,736} 20,513,094) 29,893,000 me +1.5) +2.4 +.7 +2.3) +19.1 
1959 | | 
January...... 306,705,000) 157,827,831 81,475,458 | 7,481,605) 20,741,887) 31,912,000 +1.1| +.3; +1.0) —.3 +1.1) +6.8 
February....| 308,057 ,000) 156,529, 222 82,692, 290 7,467,038) 20,902,565) 32,557,000 +.4| —.8)  +1.5) —.2 +.8 +2.0 
March ¢__.._- 310,668,000! 156, 566 , 456 83,648 , 244 | 7,523,686) 21,091,117) 33,203,000 +.8 +.1 +1.7 +1.1 +1.6 +2.0 
BETET. 22000 | 309,448,000] 156,834, 503) 84, 509, 504 7,512,199} 21,240,340] 30,772,000) —.4) (*) | +.2) —.4) +.2) 7.3 
ae | 307,286, 000) 157 ,332, 423! 84,732,412 7,578,135) 21,632,321) 27,752,000 —.7 +.4 +.5 +.7 +2.0; 9.8 
a 303,079,000) 156,713, 649) 83,157,339 7,556, 299) 21,497,170; 25 497 ,000 “14 =4 —1.7 —.1 +.2 —8.1 
Cisavaane 299,894,000! 155,564,036) 82,665 , 228 7,563,790) 21, 587,468) 24,673,000 —1.1 —.7 —.6 +.1 +.4 —3.2 
August...... 300,730,000, 155,477 ,079) 82,475,049 7,554,721) 21,687,521} 25,713,000 +.3) —.1) —.2 —.1 +.5 +4.2 
eeenner...| 304,716,000 155,912, 366) 83,451,511 7,541,482) 21,946,373) 27,344,000) +1.3| +.3) +1.2 —.2 +1.2 +6.3 
October-...... 307,972,000 157,620, 443} 83,768,119 7,535,654! 22,234,087) 28,578 000) Ss +1.1) +.4 —.1 +1.3 +4.5 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


All data sub- 


ject to revision. 

2? Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for March, 
overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. Percentage changes for the special types 
of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

8 Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 





determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
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excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 6). 





Table 9.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, October 
1959 } 


State | Old-age assistance | 
] 

Total -| $23,123, 253 
Alabama | 1 ,059 
Alaska =e +p s 
Arkansas 297 ,721 
California 2,404 , 437 
Colorado 747,916 
Connecticut 325,442 
Delaware__- = : 
Dist. of Col 24,097 
Florida __- 248,174 
Hawaii 11,237 
Idaho... _- 22,343 
Illinois 1,984,021 
Indiana... 483 , 547 
Iowa __- 204,125 
Kansas 330,988 
Louisiana 236 , 288 
Maine_. 119,380 
Maryland 50,494 
Massachusetts. 3,234,672 
Michigan 428 ,706 
Minnesota 1,482,047 
Montana 689 
Nebraska 337 , 968 
Nevada___- 15,900 
New Hampshire 85,908 
New Jersey. 621,168 
New Mexico_- 90 , 592 
New York__-_- 2,576,816 
North Carolina 108 , 270 
North Dakota 217,506 
a 992,714 
Oklahoma. - 1,605,456 
Oregon... 469,215 
Pennsylvania 184,909 
Rhode Island 95,984 
South Carolina 50,018 
PES Se ee ee EE EM oe ee , 
Tennessee _ _ __ 16,940 
ae ee 32,352 
Virgin Islands 286 
Virginia_-_-___- 99,109 
Washington __- 1,400,350 
West Virginia 59,120 
Wisconsin__- : 1 ,397 ,339 
Wyoming...- 27 ,950 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
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Aid to dependent 





children Aid to the blind 
$4,804,721 $602, 680 
17,443 9,449 
944,751 127,552 
36,562 2,596 
169, 586 7,047 
1,345 
748 112 
a 5,050 
24 , 666 533 
322 

459 , 684 58,383 
114,034 24,585 
61,741 7,727 
88,510 4,948 
10,636 3,320 
22,496 4,490 
81,641 1,453 
187,281 20,388 
79,846 8,101 
173 , 696 35,956 
% 199 
10,615 26, 564 

: 1,062 
16,860 3,509 
33,140 310 
56,636 2,592 
1,065,495 101,489 
58 ,323 5,176 
32,363 1,087 
161,742 26,197 
7,593 748 
20,764 2,764 
319,305 49,239 
7 952 
1,929 

21,813 857 
131 7 
3,779 
168 ,942 18,830 
78,792 2.655 
182,446 28 , 263 
4,640 917 


porting these data semiannually but not 


Aid to the 


permanently and 


totally disabled 








9,406 
173 
28 , 684 


13,233 
130, 


,125,105 
63,005 
43 ,367 


101 
161 
100 
90 , 230 


, 998 
, 298 


40,875 | 
21,710 | 


668 
11,010 
54 


_ 


27 , 303 
207 ,739 
18,861 
118 ,237 


3,165 





550 | 


20,568 | 


,418 | 


General 
assistance 


2 $8 236,000 
272 
4 39,228 


| "98 814 
} 67 ,042 


4 884,094 
} 4 274,917 
4 217,503 
59,294 
4,525 
50,893 


144,160 
218,180 


221,058 
4 187,360 
4 25,748 
4 34,360 


171,975 
20 , 387 
221 ,321 
4 229,180 
4 21,040 


41,268,465 

18,282 

258 ,417 

420,460 

8,424 

$115,743 

oo 1,843 
120 


413,487 
91,712 
48,303 

229 , 550 
33,852 


on a monthly basis. 


3No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 


assistance. 
5 Data not available. 


Social Security 











3 


43 


87 
12 


03 


‘ity 














Table 10.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medi- 
cal care, by program and State, October 1959 ! 





State 


TE od Se 
pi ne pes 
CO Keeewad 
fo a ene 
Armansas.......... 
California.........- 
Colorado......-.. 
Connecticut 
Delaware __- i 
District of Columbia_ 
Florida _- - 


Georgia 
iem........- 
Hawaii-_-- 
Idaho 

IJinois 
Indiana -_-_...-- 
Iowa 
Kansas - -- 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. - 


Maine _- 
Maryland 
Massachusetts_. 
Michigan_-__- 
Minnesota - - 
Mississippi 
Missouri----- 
Montana... -_- 
Nebraska 
Nevada-.....- 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 
New York-.--. 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
es eae 
ORMIOINE. occ. ....<cs- 
| RE ee ae 
Pennsylvania 


Puerto Rico___-_- 
Rhode Island _-__. 
South Carolina__- 
South Dakota_-- 
Tennessee_______- 
i — 

J eee 
Vermont._-.- = 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia --..- 


Washington. _- 

West Virginia_._- 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming____.__-- 


1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cil bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


Old-age assistance 
, 
| Vendor 
| Money pay- 
All pay- ments 
assist- ments for 
ance? | torecip-| med- 
} ients3 | ical 
care 2 
| 
$65. 64 $56. 59 $9.63 
47.96 47.95 01 | 
63.38 | 63.38 
62.11 | 1 7 
48.34 43.04 5.32 
85.96 77.22 | 9.29 
97.09 82.60 14.49 
115.08 92.66 22.42 
49.21 | 49.21 
64.12 59.30 7.59 
53.57 50.15 3. 54 
47.28 47.28 
(5) (5) 
61.58 53.98 7.61 
65. 27 62.31 2.97 
69.46 46.31 25.92 
60.10 44.22 16.83 
72. 76 67.96 5.78 
78.27 67.56 11.34 
44.98 44.98 
66.16 64.31 1.89 
63.89 53.90 10.00 
59.96 54.72 24 
99.80 60.84 39.79 
71.48 64.74 6.75 
84.48 54.54 31.06 
29.80 29.80 
59.00 59.00 
63.69 63.59 10 
69.35 47.89 21.85 
69.61 63.60 6.02 
77.51 60.45 17.09 
88.33 61.50 32.70 
64.68 56.12 8.56 
103.29 75.91 30.58 
42.15 39.98 2.17 
85.08 58. 23 29.75 
68.47 58.68 11.12 
83.33 | 65.71 17.62 
78.06 52.94 26.97 
68.17 64.52 3.65 
8.20 8. 20 
76.77 62.81 14.00 
39.09 37.60 1.50 
60.02 60.02 
41.45 | 41.15 30 
53.00 53.00 k 
67.05 63.06 3.99 
57.50 57.50 
23.51 | 23.04 50 
42.11 37.38 6.59 
85.00 60.45 27.57 
33. 53 30.59 2.95 
78.03 42.30 38.40 
69.77 | 61.59 8.17 


represent payments made without Federal participation. 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 
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Figures in italics 


l 
Aid to dependent 
children (per recipient) 


| 


| 
| Vendor 
| Money | _ pay- 
All | pay- | ments 
assist- | ments | for 
ance 2 to recip- | med- 
| ients$ | ical 
| care ? 
$28.71 $27.13 $1.65 
8.93 8.93 | -01 
32. 29 32.29 |_. 
30.00 | 30.00 os 
15.49 14.81 69 
45.44 41.86 3.78 
32.84 31.48 1.36 
48.85 | 41.59 7.25 
19.58 19. 58 
33.44 33.40 04 
16.30 16.30 
23.77 . St) ee 
11.72 11.72 
33.96 31.37 2.59 
40.44 40.44 
38.85 35.75 3.17 
27.51 25.12 2.76 
36.02 34.80 1.93 
36.13 32.38 4.00 
20.17 20.17 
21.78 21.71 ll 
27. 34 26. 20 1.13 
28 R2 26. 60 2.21 
45.02 41.28 3.95 
38. 26 37.41 85 
43.55 38.85 5. 26 
10.69 10.69 
23.95 23.95 “ 
33.23 | 33.23 (8) 
29.96 29.01 1.01 
26.83 26.83 - 
41.15 36.88 4.27 
45.54 45.03 .83 
30.17 28.10 2.07 
42.97 39.14 4.16 
19.65 19.07 . 58 
39.11 34.91 5.00 
29.05 27.37 1.69 
31.69 31.57 .13 
38. 70 37.97 1.06 
31.93 30. 23 1.70 
3.99 3.99 é 
36. 00 31.25 4.75 
14.39 13.97 43 
28. 81 28.81 
17.85 17.58 27 
17.01 17.01 
34.27 34. 27 
30.39 ds Oe 
12.25 12.08 17 
20.61 20.61 
46.07 42.00 4.60 
22.69 21.69 1.01 
45.38 41.00 5.56 
36.27 34.54 1.73 


Aid to the blind | 


| 
| | 





| 





Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 











Vendor Vendor 
| Money pay- Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- | ments for | assist- ments for 
ance? | torecip-| med- ance? | to recip- med- 
ients? | ical ients 3 ical 
| care? |} care? 
2 - | | oo 
$69.05 | $63.83 | $5.52 $64.12 | $53.93 | $10.83 
Sra. NR bs 35.18 35.15 04 
71.36 | 71.36 |_- --| © (4) (4) 
72.04 | yi; Se = (4) (4) (4) 
53.50 | 48.85 | 4.65 | 36.34] 30.42 5.92 
103.71 95.38 | 9.11 | 91.36 | 74.88 20.08 
78.08 69.34 | 8.74 | 66.60| 64.61 | 2.00 
109.00 | 85.12 | 23.89 | 130.21 | 90.32 39.89 
71.40 | 66.39 5.27 65.73 | | eee 
69.36 | 68.87 49 74.22 | 71.70 | 4.23 
58.60 56.72 .99 | 59.86 | 56.13 4.11 
| 
52.36 ) = See 51.97 > } =a 
(5) (5) rae (5) | (5) eam we 
67.21 60.87 6.35 | 75.95 | 67.71 | 8.23 
69.44 67.61 1.83 | 70. 26 68.65 | 1.61 
78.83 61.19 18.93 78.83 60.33 | 20.09 
71.65 59.77 13.16 (4) (4) (4) 
87.09 83.19 5.34 (4) (4) (4) 
80. 56 73.15 8.26 82.91 69.72 14.04 
43.70 43.70 44.16 a 
75.83 74.74 1. 26 53.82 50.83 3.15 
68.47 58.47 10.00 69.75 58.75 | 11.00 
64.47 61.27 3.20 65.12 | 62.09 | 3.03 
117.69 109. 51 9.44 115.99 66.20 | 53.62 
76.98 72.42 4.56 | 85.51 | 79.14 | 6.38 
98.74 67.35 32.81 61.48 58.22 | 4.17 
38.47 38.47 shee 30.12 | , et 
65.00 | 65.00 oe | 60.98 | 60.98 |....- ‘ 
71.08 70.55 .53 71.03 70.91 12 
82.83 54.38 29.16 69.09 | 51.51 17.84 
96.43 | 90. 46 5.97 (*) (4) ‘) 
| 
82.17 67.67 14.50 91.83 | 59.79 | 32.04 
85.05 84.72 .33 94.11 | 76.05 20.84 
63.78 57.03 6.75 65.86 | 57.04 | 8.82 
108. 21 84.76 25.63 102.15 | 74.70 30.35 
52.89 51.96 1.01 49.08 | 45.60 | 3.48 
72.27 63.30 10.87 97.56 | 2.53 | 38.96 
65.10 57.88 7.23 69.34 | 60.21 | 9.13 
83.61 83.21 .40 92.59 74.85 | 17.7: 
80.39 70.80 10.39 86. 57 | 68.14 | 20. 68 
64.05 61.25 2.80 60.48 55.01 | 5.47 
8.19 8.19 8.68 8.68 | S icaceall 
74.96 66. 96 8.00 82.34 67.36 | 15.00 
43.19 42.06 1.13 | 37.53 | 34.72 2.82 
61.34 61.34 a 62.74 | |) a 
46. 50 46.20 | .30 44.50 | 44.30 -20 
58.06 58.06 = 54.12 | SS = 
68.82 68.82 73.86 | 68.95 | 4.91 
60.88 Sf | aoe 60.08 | | 
(5) | () 25.62 | 25.11 | .50 
52.76 50. 54 3.08 48.41 45.20 } 4.46 
| 
96.98 74.09 25.72 98.63 69.20 32.45 
37.41 34.85 2.56 36.41 33.81 2.60 
80.47 54.16 28.26 | 108.17| 40.13| 71.10 
77.12 63.63 | 13.49 68.68 62.74 5.94 


for other than medical care. 
money payments. 

‘No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

5 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 


6 Less than 1 cent. 





3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
Averages based on number of cases receiving 





Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- 
ments to recipients, by State, October 1959 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


















































payments] 
gm ty Percentage change from— 
Num- | 
State ber of September 1959} October 1958 
- recip- | in— in— 
ients Total Aver- | 
amount age | es 
| | "ber" [Amount — Amount 
Total 2__... 2, 401,186|157, 000, 443] $65.64) —0.1| +1.1| —2.3| +1.3 
99,797, 4,786,751| 47.96] —.1) +5.8| —2.6] +7.0 
1,460! 392,539) 63.38) +.3] +.5| —2.5 +.6 
13,949) 866,337| 62.11) +.2 +.2} —.8}| +11.8 
55,965, 2,705,549) 48.34) (4) —1.0| —.3 +.3 
258,906) 22,254,355) 85.96) —.2) +2.6) —2.7) —1.5 
51,613, 5,011,058, 97.09) (%) | +.4) —1.1 —.2 
14,516} 1,670,516, 115.08} —.3! +.2) —5.2 —2.8 
1,385 68,152) 49.21; —.6 —.9| —8.8 —8.7 
3.176 203,647; 64.12} —.1| —.3| +1.9| +7.9 
70,038} 3,751,933 a.87 +.1| +.5) +.3) 441.1 
| 
ae 97,897; 4,628,973| 47.28) —.1| —.2) —.5) +8.4 
Guam.....-- 39 99 © | © | ® | M] ® 
Hawaili__.__- 1.477 90,959} 61.58) —.1; 1.2) -—2.8}) +9.0 
Idaho. ....-- 7,512 490,304) 65.27; —.3] +.9| —4.3] —4.7 
” ieee 76,553, 5,317,678) 69.46) —.5| —.1} —5.44 3.1 
are 28,724! 1,726,334) 60.10) —.8 —1.6| —6.5) —.2 
Sas 35,340| 2,571,511] 72.76) —.6 —.7| —3.5} +3.9 
Kans........ 29.196) 2,285,245) 78.27) —.2 +.5| —4.4 —1.8 
Ee 57,095, 2,567,927] 44.98} +.1 44:3) @) | 42.2 
. 124,821! 8, 258,032| 66.16) +.1 +.1) +.4 —.5 
11,938! 762,757, 63.89) +.3 —1.3} —1.2} 48.2 
9,643 578,160} 59.96] +.2 +.2) —1.3) +65.8 
81,287; 8,112,795] 99.80] —.1 —.3| —3.5 +.2 
63,541| 4,542,193) 71.48} —.3 +.1] —4.8) —3.4 
47,709} 4,030,549) 84.48) —.1 —1.4) -1.3) -1.1 
80.667, 2,404,184) 29.80) +.1 +.1} —1.0 —.5 
118,327; 6,980,961) 59.00} —.1| +.1] —3.1) 441.1 
7,145 455,065) 63.69) —.2| +.4| —7.7 —4.8 
15,469} 1,072,804) 69.35] —.5) (8) —4.9) +1.5 
2,642) 183,921| 69.61 +.2) +.8) +1.0) 42.7 
 ——— 5,026 389,564) 77.51) +.1| +7.7| —3.8) +6.0 
2 2 18,995) 1,677,838] 88.33} —.2} +1.0} —2.0} +3.5 
N. Mex....- 10, 582| 684,413) 64.68) +.6 +.4| +1.2) +41.0 
| 84,269} 8,704,070) 103.29) —.4 +.5| —4.7) +1.0 
he 49,894} 2,102,829) 42.15) —.2 +.5) —1.7)  +8.7 
i. ek... 7,311) 622,046} 85.08} +-.1 +3.4| —3.7| +1.8 
ae 89,240/ 6,110,297) 68.47) —.2 +.8| —3.1| —.7 
Okla_..-..-- 91,105) 7,591,619} 83.33) —.1)| +7.5) —1.9) +11.7 
Oreg......-.| 17,400, 1,358,232) 78.06) —.2) +.6| —4.2} 3.9 
casi 50,654, 3,453,220 at rey ee Ser +44) +28.8 
2) ee 39,924 amr ,229 8.20} —.3 —.3} —1.8 —1.3 
4 ee 6, 526,362) 76.77) —.6 —.7| —4.8 +.4 
aaa 33,439] 1,307,240) 39.09) —.3) +1.0) —4.9 —2.4 
S, Dak_..... 9,163| 549,985} 60.02) +.3 +.9}| —4.7] +10.0 
Tenn_......- 56,467| 2,340,564) 41.45) (4) —4.6} —.8| +2.5 
ae: 222,845) 11,811,446 53.00| —.1 +1.8} —.7] +11 
teh. ....5.2 8,101) 543,181] 67.05) —.1| +.3) —5.7| —3.3 
TS 5,784! 332,587) 57.50) —.2 —.2) —4.1} +8.0 
| 568 13,351] 23.51) —.2 —.4| —5.8) +8.8 
) a ee 15,035| en 42.11} +.1) +469) —3.5) +7.3 
| | | 
Wash......- 50,797| 4,317,923] 85.00, —.2) +1.0| —6.7| 10.5 
W. Va......- 20,064! 672,817) 33.53} —.5 —.5 ~6.0| —11.6 
Wis.........- 36,390; 2,839,682) 78.03} —.4| —1.4| —4.5) +1.6 
_)  lempentias 3,420! 238,598} 69.77; —.6| +1.0) —5.9| —8.5 
| | i ! | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,817 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $335,758 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $17,090 from general assistance 
funds were made to 56 recipients . 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

— initiated in July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments 
of 1958. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, October 1959 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



























































payments] 
— Percentage change from— 
caret September 1959| October 1958 
ro eptember 1 ctober 
State recip- in— in— 
fents Total Aver- . 
amount age i 
— Amount — Amount 
109,139} $7,535,654) $69.05) —0.1 —0.1) —0.4 +1.7 
1,651 62,118} 37.62 —.4 +5.4 —.6 +7.8 
99 7,065} 71.36) (8) (3) (#) (3) 
831 59,867; 72.04 +.7 +.3) +1.1 +12.7 
2,032 108,712} 53.50 —.2 —1.6 —.5 —-.9 
13,997 1,451,588) 103.71 —-.1 +.5 —.3 —.5 
297 23,189} 78.08) —1.7 +1.2) —5.7 —3.3 
295 32,156 109.00) —3.3 —11.0| —7.5 —-1.9 
255 18,208} 71.40) —1.2 +2.5) —4.9 —1.3 
230 15,952} 69.36) +.4 +1.8) —1.3) —1.5 
2,543 149,017; 58.60) —.1 —.1 +.1) +1.4 
3,562) 186 , 516) 52.36 +.4 +.1) +1 4! +10.1 
66) (3) (3) (3) | (4) (4) 
84 5,646) 67.21) (8) (3) (3) (3) 
76 12,222] 69.44] —2.2} 1.4) +.6) +.4 
3,084 243,106) 78.83 +.2 +.5) —4.5) —5.0 
1,868 133,837) 71.65 —.3 —1.2| —2.9) +1.7 
1,447 126,022} 87.09 +.3 +.8} —1.9} +3.6 
5 48,253} 80.56) —.7| —4.1| —3.9} —5.4 
_ < See 3,027 132,283) 43.70) -—3.3 —3.8| —6.7) —7.4 
Wiss cc ccke | 2,640 200,182} 75.83 +.3 +.1] $4.1) +7.5 
| 
Bee. 50 449 30,744; 68.47) 0 —.3) —2.8 +3.9 
a 454 29,269) 64.47) +1.8 +2.8) —.7 +5.8 
ee | 2,159 254,084) 117.69 —.4 —4.6) +4.3 +1.7 
aa 1,776 136,717; 76.98 —.2 +.5) —2.5 —.3 
wainn. ...... 1,096 108,218} 98.74 —.2 —.6) —2.3 —.8 
er 6, 284 241,740) 38.47) +1.0 +.5 +10.1 +9.7 
Mo.?_- 5,197 337,805} 65.00) (5) (*) —.3} +8.0 
Wont........ 374 ,584| 71.08] +1.4 +.8) —2.6 +.5 
| 911 75,454) 82.83 +.1 —2.8) -—6.2 —4.5 
een 178 17,164; 96.43 0 +.7) +11.3 +7.1 
| 
i 2 242) 19.884) 82.17 0 7.3) —2.0) +9.3 
oe ene 930) 79.095} 85.05) 0 +3.3| +1.1| +7.2 
N. Mex.....| 384) 24,490) 63.78) +41.1 +.5 —.3) +5.5 
, eae 3,968) 429,371) 108.21 —.2 +2.2) —3.9) +1.3 
i: Seo | 5,105 270,010} 52.89 —.3 —.4) +2.2| +15.2 
Dis DOK...... } 100} 7,227; 72.27; —4.8 —5.5| —8.3| —.5 
One... 2.45 3,625) 236,003} 65.10 —.8 —2.2) —2.6 —3.4 
|) 1,878) 157,023) 83.61 —.2| —@ =e —6.5 
i ee | 266 21,384; 80.39) —1.1 - 2 —9.2 —11.4 
ne | 17,588 1,126, 469) 64.05) +.2 +.1) —.8 +1.3 
| | | | | | 
— | 1,864 15,260; 8.19) —.4 —.7| +3.3 +4.8 
_S a 119 8,920) 74.96| 0 | —.4) —8.5 —3.6 
ee 1,706 73,677) 43.19) —.8| —.2; —4.2 —-1.7 
i) <a 164 10,060} 61.34; —.6 +.7) —9.9 +6.7 
ce 2,856 132,810} 46.50 —.1] —3.5| —1.3 +4.3 
; | oe 6,331) 367,601) 58.06 —.3 +1.5, —.8 +2.8 
aoe 200 13,763} 68.82) —1.0 +.2) —7.0 —9.0 
(aaa | 135 8,219) 60.88 0 +.1]; —5.6 +10.9 
, & Saee 19 510) (8) 3) | (3) | (3) (3) 
ee 1.200 7 52.76) —.2 —.1) +2.3 +20.9 
i oe 732} 70,992} 96.98) +.3) +3.2| —3.0 —3.5 
. <_ ee } 1,036) 38,759) 37.41 —.5) —.6) —4.5 —10.1 
Saas 1,000) 80,469) 80.47 +.5 —.3}) —3.0 +3.7 
Wyo.......- | 68} 5.244] 77.12} (@) | (8) @) 0) 











1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

1 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,022 to 294: cip- 
ients; Missouri, $48,857 to 741 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $698,261 to 11,146 
recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 


4 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958 


5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, October 1959 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 

































































Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| 
Number | } Average per— Sept. 1959 in— October 1958 in— 
State ‘ of Total | 
‘amilies ota 
Total? | Children | amount | Number Number 
| Family Recipient ts) Amount of Amount 
| recipients recipients 

} | 
ieittinchtcekiindesnnpaabiietunciid 771,423 | 2,917,961 | 2,243,720 | $83,768,119 $108. 59 $28.71 (3) +0.4 +4.5 +7.7 
Sir dkuaccanducnsGesasbeaucaneutabe 21 , 684 86,470 67,506 772,540 | 35.63 8.93 —0.5 +26.5 —4.6 +21.5 
CC eee 1,115 3,775 2,825 121 ,885 | 109.31 32.29 +.6 +3.9 —4.4 +7.9 
Suiiedtisddcasuscsasceatemenenn 6,859 27/136 814.032 | 118.68 30.00 +4] 2.2] 415.0| +4817 
ME ttkincctstecccsctninsacugeaencs 6,680 25,195 19,728 390 ,396 | 58.44 15.49 —4.6 —6.6 —12.9 —13.3 
Oo Ee tre 70,298 249,949 195,039 11,357,732 | 161.57 45.44 (4) +.1 +6.1 +5.3 
See ay 6,941 26,923 | 21,085 884,086 127.37 32.84 —.5 +.3 +1.6 +4.3 
Oo eee ra 7,190 23,377 17,289 1,141,938 158.82 48.85 —2.5 +.2 +5.1 +5.7 
eee ea 1,606 6,131 | 4,738 120,022 74.73 19. 58 +.2 +.5 +2.0 —13.8 
Re | ea 3.955 17,427 | 13,745 582,836 | 147.37 33.44 +1.8 +1.8 +17.8 +18.6 
Ride enadbavencqdséndsenanmdieeaee 27 ,389 , 566 78,113 1,638,971 59.84 16.30 —1.7 —1.6 +5.4 +5.1 
15,015 55, 593 | 42,882 1,321 , 295 88.00 23.7 +.8 +.6 —5.1 +1.8 

7 437 369 5,121 69.20 1 FP  ¢ RLS, eee () (5) 
2,447 9,527 7,560 323,541 132. 22 33.96 +2.1 +1.0 —3.2 +1.1 
1,914 7,068 5,212 285 ,849 149.35 40.44 +.2 +.2 +4.5 +5.2 
35,431 145,178 111,782 5,640,599 159. 20 38.85 +.1 +.3 +9.1 +10.7 
11,352 41,378 31,092 1,138,202 100. 26 27.51 —.5 —1.4 +3.1 +1.9 
8,691 32,051 24,183 1,154,318 | 132.82 36.02 +.2 +.4 +5.7 +8.7 
5,855 22,126 | 17,359 799 ,520 | 136.55 36.13 +.7 +1.8 +8.6 +9.5 
ee 20,396 73,120 54,916 1,474,968 72.32 20.17 —1.2 —1.3 —.8 —.8 
ae aa 24,076 98,483 | 76,380 2,145,389 89.11 21.78 +.4 +.1 +1.5 +7.1 
| 

ee aE Te 5,624 19,829 14,621 542,028 | 96.38 | 27.34 +.3 +.2 +7.2 +10.2 
eee ees 8,899 36,884 28,876 1,062,908 | 119.44 | 28.82 +1.2 +1.2 +17.8 +26.8 
Ea 14,140 47,375 35,504 2,132,868 | 150.84 45.02 +.3 —.4 +2.0 —.8 
pa a 26,489 93,763 68,709 3,587,705 | 135.44 38. 26 —1.1 —.8 +4.0 +9.5 
a ae 9,584 33,033 | 25,749 1,438,696 | 150.11 43.55 (4) +1.0 +7.0 +7.9 
C0 eee aa eee 19,137 74,196 | 58,255 792,879 41.43 10.69 +.6 +.6 +13.6 +15.0 
Peer ee 25 736 97 ,662 | 73,97 2,339,297 | 90.90 23.95 —.4 —.3 +4.8 +13.3 
EET 1,839 6,813 | 5,346 226,401 | 123.11 33. 23 +1.1 +.2 —6.6 —3.9 
INGUTOGED........5.<. ee ee ee 2,7 10,530 | 8,059 315,479 113.97 29.96 +2.1 10.2 —2.3 +7.6 
Lae ee a eet 1,035 3,450 | 2,670 92,566 89.44 26.83 —1.5 —1.0 |} +12.5 +10.6 
Te IG, oan aninniveconsieinnecet 1,043 3,952 | 2,982 162,626 155.92 | 41.15 —.8 +.1 +.6 +1.9 
eee 11,853 40,144 30,507 1,828,311 154.25 45.54 +2.7 +1.5 +27.1 +32.9 
Sn dcancinkssonmiaicobrabemaala 7,143 27,425 21 ,090 827 ,313 | 115.82 30.17 —1.1 «—.7 +3.4 +4.9 
i a eee 65,204 256 , 234 | 193,306 11,011,589 168.88 42.97 —.1 +.3 —1.3 +.8 
North Carolina 25,449 100,557 | 77,508 1,976,340 | 77.66 19.65 | +.8 +.8 +3.7 +10.1 
North Dakota.......-.-.-- 1,733 6.476 | 5,031 253,305 | 146.17 39.11} +.4 +4.2 +2.2 +10.1 
Se ee ae ae 24,468 95,930 73,57 2,786,961 | 113.90 29.05 +.2 +2.5 +8.3 +20.6 
oe a eee ere 17,239 60, 464 | 45,889 1,916,403 | 111.17 31.69 —.7 —4.7 +3.7 +10.8 
ea ea 5,388 19,531 | 14,793 755 , 768 140.27 38.7 +.3 —.2 +1.7 +4.8 
PICU i ch kceticccanbadndakiindGeded 47 ,938 188 ,043 142,762 6,004,352 | 125.25 31.93 +1.8 +2.1 +18.7 +28.6 
ae eee ee 54,080 202,540 | 162,548 808 , 540 | 14,95 3.99 +1.1 +.9 +13.0 +21.0 
PE IE os, diceacunagatehancetadansaee 4,372 | 15,847 11,920 570,423 130.47 36.00 —1.6 -1.3 —.2 +2.7 
REE ETS 9,404 | 37,431 29,472 538,733 | 7.29 14.39 +.2 +.8 —1.2 +1.3 
ea ae 3,060 10,571 7,965 304,578 | 99.54 28.81 —.6 —2.3 (?) +4.4 
ee ee Se 21,813 80,641 60,833 1,439,827 66.01 17.85 —.5 —4.9 +6.4 +1.6 
cea eee 22,227 92,474 | 70,594 1,573,175 70.78 17.01 —2.0 —2.1 —11.4 —9.2 
Tarlac ie haa in inline Renae aaa 3,420 12,235 | 9,147 419,283 | 122.60 34.27 +.1 +.9 +4.6 —2.4 
lS Aree * 1,229 4,409 3,315 133 ,97 109.01 30.39 —.7 —.7 +8.0 +23.5 
Lc 2 ere ee 222 778 646 9,530 | 42.93 12. 25 +2.4 +2.7 0 +24.5 
Wich ndictinindshtcaneaatld sacanaell 9,054 36,351 28 ,574 749,312 | 82.76 20.61 —.4 —.4 —1.4 +8.2 

| 
(C0 ee eee 10,884 | 36,707 | 28,771 1,690,968 | 155.36 46.07 +.6 +1.8 —9.7 —5.2 
West Virginia 20 , 222 | 78, 287 | 61,015 1,776,620 | 87.86 22.69 —.2 +.8 +1.9 —1.4 
see: 9,015 | 32,809 | 24,929 1,488,911 | 165.16 45.38 (4) +4.3 +3.8 +6.5 
i a ae 744 2,680 | 2,043 97,205 | 130.65 36.27 -.7| 2.1 +6.3 +5.3 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


ject to revision. 


All data sub- 


3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


Bulletin, January 1960 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 














Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, October 1959 } 
October 1959 ' : ; 
{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] ~ + rm 
> — ” Percentage change from— 
I Rg ees OO Percentage change from— ; 
recipients | ~ —— 
= ee cial | Num- : we ’ ax 
Num- ; ) State her'ot | September 1959 October 1958 
’ ber of September 1959} October 1958 cases an am in 
State recip- in in— : Total Aver-|___ mae led 
jents Total Aver amount age ; | ; | 
amount age Num- Amount Num- Amount 
Num- Num- ber ber 
3 ~ |Amount! *}~"" |Amount 
| er ber ~~ -- a ——_|-_—_—— 
a VRE inne : = Total ?___.| 403,000) $28,578,000} $70.97) +2.6) +4.5| +44.3| 415.3 
-OCAl..... 346,783 $22,234,087 $64.12 +0.7 +1.3 +7. 4} +11. “¥ Pe pa: eames = aaa! be a: 
— tie eee a as 90 1,137) 12.63) —10.0)  —11.4) —14.3) —18.7 
a 12,511 440.192) 35.18 1 4.7], —2.8] 157 Alaska -. tee 191 12,808) 67.06; -+7.9) +3.1} —1.0) —.2 
| aR Ris 7,081 257 329 36.34 v 3 : 47.5 150 a 3,067 140,578 45.84 +3.9 +2.8) +13.8) +21.8 
Calif 7,342 670,790, 91.36, +3.2) 49.1) 464.0) +96.9 Ark. .... 268 3,933, 14.68} +5.9/ = +4.8} —35.4) —26.7 
Colo 5,578 371,517, 66.60) —.3 +.2 2.4 +12.9 Calif 33,077, 1,950,038! 58.95) +2.6 +3.5| —4.4 +3.1 
Conn | 2,196 285,935 130.21) —.4; —4.8| 41.91 +43.4 Colo 1,163 52,685) 45.30) +2.7) = +5.2) —18.1) = —6.6 
Del ae "361 3" 65.73 1.6 —1.3) +18.0/ +20.4 Wonn. =: 34,299) $317,874) 73.94) -—2.4 +2.5) —24.7) —22.9 
D.C........| 2,670 198,157, 74.22) +1.1 +.7; 49.2) 413.6 Del -- 1,542 95,701; 62.06, +.4) —2.0) —9.8) —7.6 
Fla | 8604 515.017 59.86 se a4 kg +26.8 4399 D. ( 1,399 101,902 72.84 —.9 —1.4) +14.4/ +16.1 
WR oes 19,901} 1,034,290! 51.97) +1.8 +1.8| +20.7) +33.8 Fla. 8,800 291 ,000 ~----|---------|------ |--------- 
Jus 36 836 (2 i (2) 2 3 } 3 | | 
secumeannaams | si ay sic ©) ©) ®) io as | 2,129 51,991] 24.42) +5.0, +63) —5.9] 8.8 
Hawail_.....| 1,053 75.95} —1.5 —.4) —2.0| +11.3 Guam_-___.- 3 79) @) a x, 1 ae 
a. | jan 70.96 4.7) 44a 47-7 Bc: Hawaii____- 1,150 81,779} 71.11] —1.9} —2.21 —9.4)/ —2.9 
Tl ‘ ei 17.877 1 78.83 4 4 +.9 at 7 LE Fe I 46,544 4,286,877 92.10 —1.5 +1.1) +27.5 +42.0 
Kans oe a 4.164 , 82.9] 19 44.3 —2 5 ad A 25,571 1,018,321; 39.82) +16.5 +34.9) +4.6) +20.3 
Ky 7'919 44.16 —6 =f 234 43/8 Iowa 3,665 133,640, 36.46) +3.9 +9.5) +1.9) +35.9 
La | 15.674 53.82 4 1.9 4 2.0 434 +10.6 eae 2,080 131,521; 63.23) +6.3 +5.7| +9.6 +15.5 
Maine | 1,971 69.75; +2.2 +.7| +26.1 +35.4 .y 2,066 62,044, 30.03; +7.7 +1.7)| —22.8 —35.0 
=a | 5,909 384,822 65.12 (4) +-.2 +9.2 +11.3 La -----| 8,803 432,759 49,16 —.6 —.2) —11.3 —2.1 
Mass.______. 10,021! 1.162.286, 115.99 it i £2 0! 4+5.1 Maine.___-- | 2,217 84,627) 38.17) +11.3 +10.4 —9.5; —12.2 
Diieh.......-] 0 376,600, 85.5 +. +1, 7.0 8 | | 
— Filey: iiss Mommas _ a — Md.........| | 2,741 172,810, 63.05; +3.2) 42.6) +16.6| +25.0 
Minn........| 2,258] 138,820 61.48) +.2 4) +10.8 10.9 Mass........| 8,083 563.901} 69.76) —.9 =) —7.7)  —12.5 
Miss . | 9 900 908.166 30.12 143 sa6 +51.9 Tes MaIeh........- 32,433 3,198,840, 98.63) —1.2 —2.5) —19.7| —20.7 
Mo...-.-...-| 15,582 950,216, 60.98, (4) +.1] 42.8) 47.7 Minn.......| 10,069 911,518) 90.53) +16.3)  +32.7| +42.2) +82.0 
Mont.......-| 1,410 100,154) 71.03} —1.6, 1.0) —5.5| 2.6 Miss 1,111) 16,272) 14.65) +1.2 ~-9 +15.7/  +17.6 
Nebr._....... | 1,608 111,098; 69.09 + .9 a +8.2 +10.1 Mo..__-_-- 8,303) 489,029 58.90) +1.2 +1.4 +10.0 +1.3 
N.H : +a 413 37.925 91.83 - < +4.1) +18.7 495.7 Mont 2,853 187,199 65.61 +1.9 —./ +186. 4) +305.7 
eee ee 589,427, 94.11) +1.2) 41.3, 413.5) 415.9 Nebr 1,111 50,172; 45.16 —4.4) -7.8) 43.2) 5.0 
N. Mex | 2,333 153,642) 65.86) +1.1 1.4) +9.6 10.8 Nev.---- 244 8,577, 35.15, —8.6 —14.3) () |  () 
N. Y. Sees | 37,065 3.786. 146 102.15 ae 73 tas “= 7 ey: ee 770 34,989) 45.44) +9.2 +4.8) —26 6) —37.6 
- te 8,105 8,668; 49.08) —. : 7.9 2 eae 
wie | ne ere | ay ee vee N.J7......| 9,246] 944,880] 102.16) —.5} 2.2] -10.21 = —.7 
y 4 re 7 Fe ‘ | y | 556 23 ,647 2. 5 —1.1) 2 7.8) +17.6 
N. Dak 1,113 108,589, 97.56) +2.2) +5.0) +6 17.4 N. Mex... .- 556 23,647) 42.53; —1.1) +12) +7 y 
Ohio. 115176, 774!911| 69.34 41.2, 42-4 +126 4203 N.Y -.------ * 34,339) 3,196,020, 93.07, —4.0] —3.3) —.8) +4.1 
Okla_. a e~& | 9,090 841,644 92.59 4. 2 +6.7 +5 3 +19 1 N. ( eee 1,764 42,197 23.92 —1.8 —3.7 —35.1| —39.7 
Oreg.......- 4,855 420.320 86.57; —1.1 26) 3-407 +5.9 Ne ek... . 339 17,352; 51.19) +1.5 —3.6| +3.4 —7.2 
ae 997/808, 60.48} +.8| +111 +65) 48.9 Ohio........| 40,628} 2,903,999| 71.48} +3.7/ +6.2) +13.9| +23.2 
P.R ---| 22,148 192,162, 8.68) +1.5 +.5 44.0) 43.3 Okla...-..--| 6,980 14.21; +6.5 +9.0} —6.6) —3.1 
R.I | 2,725 224,373, 82.344 —.6 +.1] +10.0] +14.7 Oreg.--.----| 2,597) 53.44) +5.8  +15.7| —43.5) 9 —52.4 
8.c --| 7,710 289,359, 37.53) —.2) 44.2} —.7] 46.7 Pa----------| 51,994) 4,682,337! 90.06) +8.7| +13.0) +81.8) +148.0 
8. Dak__.-.-| 1,115 69.954, 62.74] +1.3, +42.5] +8.5] +30.2 P.R-------- | 1,136 10,325, 9.09) —29.4) —2.1) —37.9} —16.6 
2 pe. 371,176} 44.50) +1. —3.3) +27. 30. | | 
Tenn | 8,341) 371,176 44. 5 1.1 3.3) +27.3| +30.3 ~ re 2.918 208.726. 71.53} —4.0) 42.3) -16.9| —13.6 
- " rl orga qe | 9) r hs 9 Te 1,253 29,243; 23.34 —.2 +1.7) —4.7} —6.1 
Tex 5,617 304,01! 54.12) +1.9 4.0) +43.3 49.! eis ry m= | » 7 al e 
ee 165,600| 73.861 +.5| 4-.8| 113-4 Hee Se Dak . 2. 347 10,240) 29.51] +6.1 +4.1] —57.9} —65.9 
Vt See "849 51,010; 60.08) +1.2 ee et 413 7 +27.7 Tenn 1,880 29,508; 15.70! +5.2 +13.3 —19.8) —28.4 
- aes 107 2,741, 25.62} +2.9 44.1] +5.9| +21.7 Tex,!0.____. 9,000 242,000) .-.--.-|----.-.]--.------|------.]-----~.-- 
Va. > 6,123 296,437, 48.41 +.1 +3.5) +5.8| +417.7 Utah 1 942 138,916; 71.53) +8.6 +8.7 —.3| +11.3 
Wash______- | 6,402 631,451| 98.63} +1.3) +2.11 +6.2| 46.7 Vt... 1,150 58,000) -----.-|_- |------~--|----~--|------ =": 
W.Va__...-| 7,257 264,252) 36.41] —.7 —6| =3!8) —9.8 V.[.......- 106 2,478) 23.38) —1.9 —3.7) —20.3| —7.9 
| | 1,663 179,879| 108.17; +18.6) +12.6) +28.9) +25.5 oe : 1,874 73,817, 39.39) +3.7| +1.8) 1.9) +5.1 
Woo | 533 36 604| 68.68 aa —~2.1| +5.1 =f 4 Wween...<.... 8 , 966 645,780; 72.03) +5.2 +7.4; —30.7 —28.8 
<jiglagity ag Se | ae ‘? W.Va.......| 2,408 78,959) 32.57; —2.8} —2.6) —13.3| —15.7 
_ — ~ CS 7,024 553,870| 78.85) —2.4| —2.1; —26.2) —29.9 
> ~ : | 354 20,597; 58.18) —9.9 _ —1.9 —5.4 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- - ‘ ‘ A | 
ject to revision. —— — —_—__—— — — 
2 Average payment not computed on base 2»wer than 50 recipients; per- . ee . . 
centage «thon = onan shoes Ob wectebadae. os Sewer the pe om a For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of ject to revision. 
1958 2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
- ’ j medical care, hospitalization, and burial only, and payments for these services, 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
3 About 6 percent of this total is estimated. 
4 Partly estimated. 
5 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 
6 Program initiated July 1959. 
7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
8 Not computed; data not comparable. 
9 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 





© Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid 
during month (current-payment status; data for December 1958 
not available); annual data represent average monthly total. 
Public assistance: payments during month under all State pro- 
grams; annual data represent average monthly total. Unemploy- 
ment insurance: gross benefits paid during month under all 
State laws (and under Federal workers’ program) ; 
represent average monthly total. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, 

NOTE: 
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or parent’s benefit. 

- Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit pay- 
able to children under age 18. 

* Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

* Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent children 
aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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